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. aque each, or 6s. per month (Eight Lessons); b t School 
Wasters, Sunda: “School” Teachers, & ill b ju ool- 
payment of 15s for the Course, or 3s. pei month. oan 
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for the Con' ‘4 
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To other Countries, t 
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other Countries not requiring 
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'NIVERSI TY “COLLEGE, “LONDON. —The 
ys PROFESSORSHIP. of Cupnese LANGUAG 8, ont 
t ge being now ‘andi- 

LITERATUUE to send in thet Ae etiens and Testimoni- 


dates are 
hJ 
als before the CHAS r JEP ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
_iah December. December. “Tes. 


7ARADUATION IN ARTS, &c.—Gentlemen of 
Gt Hiberal education and gerenlts may, through the assist- 
ance of the Advertiser, obtain a Degree in any Faculty for 
whi whieh their Pantry education may have qualified them. The 
‘ ount of Fees, oh aa Se soumperenes | ya 
rticulars of applicant's status an juca- 
tal ites, ving parti to nat Messrs. Nock's, Book- 
sellers, 15, Tottenham-court New-ro: 
ANATOMY APPLIED TO THE FINE ARTS, 
HENRY ROGERS, Esq., (Lecturer at the 
Middlesex J+ ital Medical hool), will deliver his 
SECOND COURSE of LECTURES on the above sub’ ect, illus- 
trated by recent Mesectlons and living models, at the ARTISTS’ 
Societe, Clipstone-street, Fitzroy-square, early ix January, 











n of the Members of the Society, a limited num- 

uBrpermisiono the ¥s ‘ourse will be issued.—For Prospectus 

and Terms apply to the Artists' Colourmen ; or to the Hon. Sec. 
" Jenkins, Bsa, No. 8, Caroline-street, Bedford-square. 


pave USES ON PERSPECTIVE— 


20, Newman-street, Pic. 6, 1843. 
MR. WILKIN begs to announce to the Public; that in conse- 
quence of the sory Ly ble anion formed of his Lectures 
on Perspective, he has been solicited to form a Cass for the 
of teaching its elementary principles. ‘To those who 
are studying Drawing in st of its branches, these principles 
are absolutely necessary, ast ey revent the artist from mah ing 
what may called gra tical errors in his drawing; for 
is the power of tees, that ifthe object be correctly dra’ rawn, 
but little light and shadow are necessary to convey a correct 


hat is represented. 
otk ere es to give Eight Lectures of an 


Mr. Wilkin — pro 
hour anda half each: each Lecture to consist of a succession of 
s, to be drawn by the 








= ~~ yh of the hetore vibe form to be draw A] 
urer fro: nee, e pupils, who wi provi 
with a Book. i . yehich they be enabled to sketch correctly 
any di t the 7a Se either ~ ty or compass; thus 
giving a 2 ear idea how to proceed when they are drawing 
either from bay hn busts, or, in fact, from any object that may 
fore t 
wy many persons fancy that Perspective is only adapted to 
fae men or architects, -y not to amateurs or ladies, 
Mr. Wilkin bore to state, that as he does not confine himself to 
capationl ranch of the Fine Arts, his Lectures will be found 
— £ useful to all who are studying Lge , whether it be 
animals, or the human figure. and hopes to be able 
= a > fact, that the study of Fepective is not only 
ete with interest and highly oui t that the power 
parts, and the time and anxiety it saves, more than repays 
the pupil for the very short period he has bestowed in its ac- 


quiremen 
“The Firsi and Second Lectures of the Course wa be delivered 
on Tuespay, the 2nd, and Fripay, the 5th, of January, 1844, 
and continued on the same days in each successive week. To 
commence at Eleven o'clock in the Morning precisely. Terms, 
One Guinea for the Course. 
The Course will include the folowing Subjects: 
Explaining what is meant by Femppective-sroationl showing 
the power it gives a person possessing a knowledge ct rit. and to 
Ww c= branches of Art its princip! ples gre apolicall le. 
Geometry—showing the Power and Use of the Triangle, as 
me to Drawing ;—Definition of the various Planes; 
on, Ay a Fa Sisht, Horizon, Point of Distance, and Vanish- 


ing Pornte def rR by means of a Model, 
Forms objects assume when transferred to a Plane which > 
tersects the Rays of Vision vertically ;—Ground Plans, their 
use, and a means of ascertaining the exact Proportions of Figures, 
Animals, &c. which are to be introduced into the Picta 

lique or Angular Perspective—Drawing the Cirele i in Per- 
ective, representing Doors, Shutters, and Boxes, opened at 
Yarous angles by means of the Circle, and showing, aided by 
reribiele “Models, the Construction of Gothic Roofs, and de- 
me J « simple mode of Drawing these objects correctly by 


Le ined Planes, up and down bill;—to place correctly Eliza- 
an ( Jhimneys: on the Roofs of Houses—making Perspective 
the Denes without the aid of Vonpoine Points ; ; ann | simplifying 
‘ort 

On Light and Shadow, as applicable to ieebleeene. ‘Land- 
a Views, and the Human Fi 
Wy i= means the Artist will be enabled to draw correctly 
Pp A uman Figure in exact proportion, let the scale be what 


The Lectures will take place at Mr. Wilkin’s residence, No. 20. 
Rowman STREET, where Tickets and every particular can be 
Mr. Wilkin further begs to state, that he shall be h t 
irate with the heads of Colle ges, Institutions, or Se role, 

iver his Course of Lectures at their respective establish- 








v SCHOOL OF METHOD. 
nder the Sanction of the Committee of Council on Education. 
APOLLONICON ROOMS, 101, St. Martin’s-lane. 
INGING on the METHOD of WILHEM, 
under —- onion of Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
o. 30, FOR GENTLEMEN, 

oacrrnegste on 5 PRIDAY January 19th, 1844, at a Quarter 
erms—30s. for the Course of Fifty Lespoes, of one hour and 


CLASS No. 31, FOR LADIES, 
tae eck: on FRIDAY, ; A 26th, at a Quarter be- 


ss No. 
Bach Pail Pat hay provided mith the Manual, price 


y Mr. 
Tickets and fll 
St. Martin’s-la 


‘arker, 445, West Str; vo > 
'particuiare m may be obtained at the ade 101, 


IVERPOOL HI GH SCHOOL 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION 
This School is intended to afford to the Sons of Merchants, 
and others of the Middle Classes, instruction in the various 
anches of a ry, S and 1 Education. 
It is divided into aoe sections :—1. Preparatory. 2. The Tunior. 
3. e Senior. The Preparatory tion consisting of three 
Classes; the Junior and Senior Sections each of four Classes. 
The Preparatory Section is designed to qualify Pupils for the 
higher Sections. The courses of instruction in the Junior and 
Senior Sections are so distinguished that Boys leaving School, 
after having passed =e the Junior Section only, receive a 
good business pinent’ on being ony trained in the 
departments of English Renting, Grammar, Spelling, Writing, 
Arithmetic, History, Geography, &c., and introduced to such an 
scqueiatence with the elementary parts of Chemistry, Natural 
Philosophy, French, and Classics, as will enable them, at any 
future period, to advance in the further study of those branches; 
while | Mee intended to pass through the Senior Department, 
also, are fitted to receive the more extended course of instruc- 
tion therein provided. In the Senior Section, Mathematics and 
ics occupy a much more prominent place than in the earlier 
part of the Course, t the other subjects of instruction not being by 
any means neglect 
eports of the conduct and progress of the Pupils are forward- 
ed monthly to their parents orguardians. Detention ahes school 
hours is the only mode of punishment employed. ours of 
pfenteoce are from Nine to Twelve, a.m., and from Two to 
Five, P. The Quarter-Days are Ist of January, Ist of April, 
Ixt of Sealy, and Ist of October. The vacations are six weeks at 
Midsummer, two weeks at Christmas, and three days at Easter. 
mene School is under the superintendence of the following 
asters :— 
WILLIAM HUNTER, L.L.D., Head Master of the School,and 
Principal of the Classical Department, assisted by WILLIAM 


WM. HARTSHORN, A.M. T.C.D., Second Master, and Prin- 
cipal of of the Mathematical Department, assisted by JAMES 


A, T. 
CHARLES W. CONNON, A. M.. Frinct al of the English De- 
partmest, sasieted, by Mr. J vb. 





Er om ro kere of iver 
Mr. inUco REID, Teacher of Natural | Philosophy. 
Mr. . H. BALMAIN, Teacher of Chemistry. 
r. H. C. PI fe . Teacher af. Drawing. 


PIDGEO 
Mr JOHN GOW, Reacher FA. pee. 
REP. Ton} Y SECTIO 


Mr. J. DAVIDSON, “Seockar of th Knowledge of 
Obieets oe err, 
Bs, LEN, Teacher of English Reading, Spelling, 


Ya Derivations, &c. 
Mr ALEXANDER STEWART, Teacher of Writing and Arith- 


metic. 
EXHIBITION TO LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

James Yates, Esq., has generously devoted the sum of 200/. to 
be tebe ke to the best. upil of the sixth class, to enable him 
to ta is degrees to the Faculty of Arts of the London Uni- 
versity. This sum will be payable by instalments, as follows : 
—40/. on his matriculating, att. “on his taking the degree of B.A., 
and 100/. on his taking that o 

Some of the Masters take BOARDERS. 

Information in regard to terms, and all other matters con- 
nected with the School, will be communicated on application to 

W. B. HODGSON, Secretary. — 


PARTMENTS FOR AN ARTIST.—TO BE 

ET, UNFURNISHED, a Suite of Apartments on the 

First Floor of a most respectable private house, in a very de- 

sirable situation, suitable for an Artist. The Painting-room 

has a raised window; there is a drawing-room adjoining, and 

an airy bed-room above. They have been recently occupied 

a Portrait painter, and there are gas-fittings and otber requi- 

sites that may be taken at a valuation, if desired. Apply at 
No. 67, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Dinmes & Exam, 
Artists’ Colourmen, 91, = Grove Beceelt-strest, Bicomsbury, 
invite inspection of their XES of COLOURS, suit- 
able for Oil or Water Colour painting, forming a Gifts at 
the present Season to young F ends having ataste for the Fine 
Arts. Prices from 3s. ards. 
Every material tad 5 Drawing, Painting, and Fancy 
Stationery. 








ay Now veedy, end to he had. onli of: all Booksellers. 

NEW and SELECT LIST of USEFUL, 
GOOD, and INTERESTING BOOKS: incloding Sir 

Walter Scott's Novels, Tales. Poetical and e Works; a 

the best Trave ry S) STANDARD eee man 

which are offered at ver, RY WASH 

BOURNE, 43, Salisbury-square mer by all Booksellers. 


A. - LITTLE, 34, Henriette-stzect, Covent- 
n, has just published a CATALOGUE of CATRO 

LIC “wonks: P yrinelpally English, which will with Riceenre be 
o any 








forwarded, on application, post-free t part of the United 
Kingdom. 
DANIELL’S 
OOK- BUYERS ANNUAL for 1844: bei: 

CATALOGUE of about EEN THOUSAND 
VOLUMES of ‘CitKAP BOOKS, in excellent condition, consist- 
ing of Theology: many usefuland instructive works on Painting 
and the Fine Arts; Books of j Genes and Latin Classics; 


and Miscellaneous English an nm Literatare: having 
Collections placed yee er under the f following heads :—Puint- 
ing, Architecture, and Books of Prints— America—Ireland—Scotland— 
Mathematics— Medicine—Music, &c. Also French, Italian, German, 
and other Foreign Books. On Sale tY EDWARD DANIELL, 
53, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-squa: 
The Catalogue of the Foreign Books. or of the Becks of Prints, 
and Works on the Fine Arts, may be had separat 
Any Lady or Gentleman forwarding theie eadoess as above, 
may have the Catalogue gratis, and sent free to any part of 
testen; or free into the Couutry, by inclosing 12 penny postage 
imps. 


O BE SOLD, for the Benefit of a Clergyman’s 
Widow :— 
Stephani’ Themaras Lingue Grece. 8 vols. folio, 
boards, 8/. 8s. 1816- 
Quarterly a from commencement to May, 
sees, with Indexes, 68 vols. half calf, and last 3 vols. in Numbers, 


British Critic, from commencement in 1824, to 
Acct i ome, Me BTy vols, 8vo. half calf gilt, and 2 last years in Nom- 
ers, !or 


Dammil Eesiven Grecum, 2 vols, 4to. bds, 1/, 1s. 


824. 

Hutton’s Mathematical Dictionary, 2 vols. 4to, 
calf neat, plates, 3. 3s. 1815, 

Johnson's Works, by Morphy, with Debates in 
Parliament, 14 vols. 8vo. boards, 2/. 12s. 6d. 1816. 

Lewis's Topographical Dictionary of England, and 
V f Representative Hist: land, 6 royal 
we ae 

Letters addressed to T. B. Sharpe, Messrs. Hehy & Co.'s, 22, 
Stee Snow-hill, will be 
in the 19th of December, in | vol. te cloth, 9s. 

r HE ys A CHURCH IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. Translated from the Ger- 
man of F, UHDEN. By ¥. HUMPHREYS, faa. 

This a tie e, tion will be 
found to contain a seceinet, os Reo, Sry A 
Established Church ; indicating its relative = Dissent in 
every form, and prese st . clear — un 
the existing contest gey,t e bet w. 

PUSE ism "and OR’ net ony. 

London : Hatchard +4 Son, Piccadilly; and Frederick Lover, 

Paternoster-row. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 
On the 20th inst., in potest cloth binding, gilt edges, price 8s. 6d. 


ouNG EN GLAND'S Ll LITTLE LIBRARY, 
Collection of Original Teles, for Children, Hine 

Verse. contributed b rs. 8. C 1, Mrs. Howitt, M 

Mr. Albert Sm th, the Au Reiner, of th the "*New Tale of a Tu 

other ‘Authors 7 established reputation; illustrated by 























HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINES, DISSOLVING VIEWS, &c. 

HE complete Apparatus, on a very superior 

arrangement and construction, for Exhibition on a large 

or small scale, of these highly-interesting and instructive phe- 

nomena, are manufactured and sold by KE. PALMER, Optician, 
&c. 103, Newgate-street, London. 


CORPORATION OF THE LONDON ASSUR ANCE, 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1729. 
Offices, 19. Birchin-lane, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-stre et. 
OTICE is hereby given to all persons who have 
paid to this Corporation five years’ premium on assur- 
ances effected on lives under the vlan entitling the assured to a 
reduction of premium, commen in 1821, and of which the 
details are already before the public, that on the Ist of January, 
1814, when their next annual preminm will become due, they 
will be entitled to an abatement of 31/. Is. 11d. per cent. thereon. 
‘ire assurances may be effected with this Corporation at the 
most moderate rates. 
Marine neserencen, may be made with this Corporation at the 
current premiums of th 
Attendance daily. from Touil 4, at both Offices, where prospec- 
tuses and every information may be obtaine 
JOUN LAURENCE, Sec. 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln's 


Inn-fields, London.—Inventors and Lo are informed 
all business relating to the secu peeing of BKI- 





quill, Absolon, and Chain 
Also, with the above, price 2s. 6d. plain, and 3s. 6d. 
Bm 5 bound in patent cloth, gilt edges. 
THE BOOK OF CURIOSITIES, 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, 
Descriptive of the most remarkable Natural Upenemens, and 
the —— Wencen of Ancient Art. 
London: Wa. S, Orr & 


ESTITUTION IN THE URimOroLaa 
ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL for the DESTITUTE SIC 
and DISE ASED, Gray’ *s-inn-road (late Greville-street) ; fou 
A.D. 1828. Patron—The QUEEN. 
This Hecgitel, which is entirely Geooted to destitution in its 





most appalling and pitiable form, viz., aon nied by sick- 
ness and disease, is now enemy on 8 aca of sufficient mage 
nitude, that with proper * rt it ma be rendered capab 


sdmitting, ae its wards al the < casual sick” of this great ~ te 
tropolis. uires but the fun: im- 
mediatel ailable for the reception of these, the most wretched 
of our iy wralable for Moreover, it grotenousty affords medical 
advice and meciee to more, on t average, than 1,800 out- 
patients a-wee' 

It is wholly ‘sup rfed by voluntary subscription, has no 
funded property of its own, nor any other income ethan that 
which is contributed. by the philanthropic portion of a oon 

8 


munity. To these it most earnestly recommen y 
Committee at this period of extreme destitution and consequent 
sickness avd peril of life. lis doors are daily thronged with the 


most miserab’ _o and fp = at bas been the demand upon 
its uri 





that 
Tis and FOREIG GN PAT te Preparation ° 
and Drawings of ith care, economy, 
and despatch. 
REGISTRATION OF DESIGNS. Deter the new Act, 6 and 
7 Vict. c. 65, ARTIC CLES of UTILITY, whetber in Metal or 
other ted in bas three kingdoms for 
3 years at @ smi al = jementat Designs may also be 
regietored 5 under the Act, 3 ‘ana 6 OViet 
PEUTUS, with full aoe as to the course to be 
ed, and the expense, > i elng protected, either by 
ry Patent or the Designs gratis, upon 








anne Se whole summer, that it 
has been compelled to borrow to rge amount und 
subscribed towards the new building to defray the current 
expenses. 

Contributions will be kindly received b y Mosers. Goatees Cos 
Messrs. ummonds & Co.; Messrs. Herries 
Fanith, Berne S Smiths; Messrs. Glyn & Co. ; M 

apd ‘o.; Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co. 5 

Messrs. Williams, Deacon \ essrs. 

Go. 3 s theme. Ransom ; Messrs. Overend, Gurney & Co. 
7 -— Co. Berners-street ; and at é e mpearegaey’ : 
Odiice. & the Ke Cc. PAC 








be 
aprile, Tan gelas, Fea Rs 2 to 0 Mr. Alexanser Prince, 


Cast-offa AW FF male or female, will ‘be gratefully ie 
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ust published, price ls. a 
HE auriiORiTy df SCRIPTURE. with 
respect t to, addressing, PRave ER and WORSHIP to the 
LORD JESUS CHE MAN REINPETTER, 
Author of ‘ Rules for Ascertaining the sense conveyed in 
Ancient Greek Manuscripts,’ &c. 
jock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row, 
THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
HT ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
IT EFRIAR 


\ \ = The Daye if Charles the Second. 
0, just published, 

THE BROTHERS: a nate of the Fronde. By the Author 
of * ares Cromwell,’ “Marmaduke ae, &c. 3 vols. 

“We ly suspect this will be the most popular work 
Mr. Herbe wey yet written. Tei is full of incident and action; 
and the mode in which the whole romance has been connected 
we the _— Bistocical characters of the period—the Maza- 

es, the nes, the Grand Condé, &c. reflects the highest 
credit on the ‘skill and tact of the writer.’ 
Naval and Military Gazette. 


WHIMSICALITIES: > * PERIODICAL GATHERING. 
By THOMAS HOOD, Esq. 2 vols, small 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations by Leech 

Henry coburn Publisher. 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
had of all Booksellers, 

LITERARY. * CHRISTMAS PRESENTS pub- 

lished by MR. COLBURN. 

1. MISS STRICKLAND'S LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 
LAND. 6 vols. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d, each, bound. 

2, MEMOIRS of the LITERARY LADIES of ENGLAND. 
By Mrs. Elwood. 2 vols. small 8vo. with Portraits, 21s. bd. 

3. WINDSOR CASTLE: an Historical Romance. By W.H. 
Ainsworth, +» With 110 Illustrations by George Cruik- 
shank, &c. 1 vol. 14s. boun 

4. LADY MORGAN’S WOMAN AND HER MASTER; 
or, The History of the Female Sex from the Earliest Ages. 
2 vols. small 8vo. 21s. 

5. HISTORY of the ART of NEEDLEWORK. Edited by 
the Right Hon. ee Countess of Wilton. New and Cheaper 
Edition, 7s. 6d. bound. 

6. COLBURN'S STAND: ARD NOVELS: a Selection of the 
best Works of the most distinguished Modern Writers, now 
complete, es 20 vols. elegantly bound in 16, with Portraits, 

ice 4/. 16s.; or any one work separately for 6s 
ory Colburn. Pub ane 13, Great Marlborough-street. et. 
w Burlington-street, Dec. 16, 1843. 
R. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 
1. MEMOIRS OF THE Ly HON. THE EARL OF 











ST. VINCENT, G.C.B, &c. With the Correspondence 
with Lord Nelson — other Distin y ~ Personages. 
Now first published from the Original Mss y JEDEDIAH 


STEPHENS TUCKER, Esq. 2 vols. oo ‘with Portraits. 


STUDENT’S MANUAL. 

2. THE HELLENES: the HISTORY of the MANNERS 
of the ANCIENT GREEKS. By J. A. ST, JOHN, Esq. 
New edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 1332 pp., price 21s, 

3. HISTORY of the CONQUEST of MEXICO; with ine 
Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés, and a Frelimine 

H. 


View 4 the ancient Mexican Civilization. 
PRESCO’ Author of * Th ti 
gf Ferdinand an Isabella,’ “ora aith fa the Reig 


3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and 
rarrens of HORACE WALPOLE, Ear or Orrorp, 
to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Resident at the Court of 
senonee, from the ear 1760 to 1785. Now = published 
a Se 
with Portraits from Origina Paintings, he. eae 
5. GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
with MEMOIRE and NOTES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, 
Esq., Author of * Memoirs of the Court of England.’ 4 vols. 
8vo. with Portraits. The first two volumes, or the last two vo- 
lumes, may be had separately to complete sets, 
6. MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH SHEPHERD MUNDEN, 
COMEDIAN. By HISSON. 1 vol. post 8vo. with Portrait. 
7. THE ee of — a Novel. By HENRY 
CUR G, Esq. 3 vols. 
“Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in nie baer Mevocie : “ay 





ew Burlingt var Dec. 16, 1843, 
R, BENTLEY witt PUBLISH DURING 
HE PRESENT ate 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS:— 
I. 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND CONFUTED, 

_ ESSAY on UNITY. Ae, B IN ITS EPISCOPACY, 
with an on & h 

HOOK WELL. oa gNIT) irs y the Author of ‘ DOCTOR 


MEMOIRS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
STANHOPE F. BUCKINGHAM, 

its, now first e: 
Grace the Duke o 


By L. 
aved from the Bea. Ay oy ny tis 
inais In 
Devonshire and the British ay ee 
Ill 
ee - ears. Fe Romance. By G. P. R. 
wee Ky +; An ry al ‘Des =a) De L'Orme,’ * The False 


THE POETICAL WORKS “OF THE LATE THOMAS 
BAYNES BAYLY, Esq. Now First CoLiecrep, joclading all 
his PopuLAR SonGs and Batiaps. With a MEMOIR. Edited 
pa Is WI we 2 vols, post 8vo. with a Portrait from an Ori- 
FR 


v. 
Tera a br MERE, AND MS 
.. By MIT: . Au- 

thor of * The Wassail . 5 e 
Oe feet eS Best’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. vith nume- 


vi. 
OF GRETNA GREEN. 


CHRONICLES TER 
ORLANDO HUTCHINSON. Bee post 8vo. sis 


THE PRAIRIE-BIRD. By "the Hon. CHARLES AU 
Tus a chard Bon oe : puree in North America,’ an 
lich ntley, New Burlington-street, 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





November, 1843. 
On \st January, 1844, will be published, 
A NEW AND MONTHLY ISSUE OF 


The Abbotsford Evition 


Or THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Each Part will contain double the quantity of Letterpress and 
Illustrations of the Present Fortnightly Issue (which will appear 
as usual), and will sell for Five SHILLINGS. 

It is unnecessary to give at length the thousand favourable 
criticisms of this Illustrated Edition, of which the following 
have appeared : 


WAVERLEY. THE BLACK DWARF. 

GUY MANNERING. LEGEN no NTROSE. 
THE ANTIQUA HEART OF MM 11D-LOTHIAN, 
ROB ROY. BRIDE oF LAMMERMOOR. 
OLD MORTALITY. IVANHOE 


Embellished with 43 Engravings on eect, and upwards of 
ood, forming Four superb Volumes, or Eicut half 
Volumes, cloth, gilt. 


Also on \st January will appear, 

In small 8vo. with 2 Steel Plates, 
VOLUME I. OF A NEW ISSUE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 
To be completed in Six Volumes, 

Price Five Shillings each, 

And uniform with 


The Way eRLEY Novgts in 25 Volumes, Lire oF Garecsen, 
ols., and TALEs of A GRANDFATHER, 3 Vol 





EDITIONS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
WORK 


In 98 Vols. small 8vo. 





In\0 And Royal 8vo, 









Wavervey Novei WAVERLE 5 
Scott's Portry 12 | Poetry 1 
Prose WRITING 28 Prose. 3 
IFE cccccceeccsces 210 | Lirges. see 
The only eomplete 93 _10 
Edition. eves) Vols. Vols. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE’S 
EDITION. 
102 Numbers, and 25 Parts, have appeared. 
Also WAVERLEY, GUY MANNERING, ANTIQUARY, ROB 
ROY, pad MORTALITY, BuAG r DWARF and. LEGEND 
OF MONTROSE, HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN, BRIDE ,OF 
LAMMERMOOR, IVANHOE, and MONASTERY, as pl 





LARCHER’S NOTES ON HERODOTUws., 
New ofuten, thesenshiy tevieed, by W. D. Conley, Esq. 
a few day: e ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
ISTORICAL. pe CRITICAL. COMMENTS 
on the HISTORY of HERODOTUS: with a Chronolo 
ical Table. From the French of P. H. Larcher, formerly M, 
er of the Institute, &c. New edition. with considerable core — 
tions and additions. By WILLIAM DESBOROUGH COOLEY, 


Esq., Author of = % ney of ‘outes Discover 
London: Whittak r & Co.; Longman, B: 
& Malcolm ; “F. "& J. Rivington. Oxford: J He bot ; Duncan 





Published by Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row, 
THE YOUNG MOTHER, 
In 12mo. price 6s. cloth, a New Edition of 


i. GRANDMOTHER’ S ADVICE ty 
ouNG MOTHERS, on the ia sical B 
Childre pn. ¥ M, J. late Countess of MO NI CAS SHELL bl 
*,* “ This book is the production of ee Y years’ experience. 
and much reflection ; and the Author trusts that it will be ot 
use to those for whom it is designed—the anxious mother, the 
attentive governess, and the careful nurse.”"— Preface 


FLOWERS IN CONSTANT BLOOM, 
In 12mo. price 5s. cloth lettered, 
2. Guide to the Conservatory; being a concise 
Treatise onthe Monegement of the Hot- house and Green-house; 
the Forcing of Bulbs, Shrubs, &c.: and the Best Mode of Keep- 
ing a Succession of Bloom through every month of the year; 
exemplified in a select list of the most admirable plants of the 
present day, under the arrangement both of Jussieu and Lin. 
ae yy ing | age pative cosntry, propes ation, gud the soll 
adapted to eac OF a ainbridge, Flower G 
the Age Hon. Lord Wenloc <P y Tete 
The peculiar characteristic of this work is the means of 
obttinine a constant ane a e supply of flowers. It includes 
a very extensive List of Orchidace, with their cultivation as 
pursued by the most fA. practitioners. 


ieee GRAMMAR FOR PRIVATE TUITION, 
In 8vo. price 12s. in cloth, the Ninth Edition of 
3. A Guide to the French Language, especially 
devised for Persons who wish to Study the Elements is fiat 
SS Sa t the Assistance of a Teacher. By J. J, P, 
e 


4. A Key to the Exercises in the above Work, by 
means of which any person of a mature understanding may ac- 
quire the elements of the French language practically, as surely 
as if a professed teacher were sitting by his side; and, with a 
very superficial knowledge of it, may teach it to others. Direc 
tions are given in the Key to parents not accustomed to teach 
languages, who wish to instruct their children, with the assist. 
ance of this book, how they must proceed. Price 8 


5. The World in a Pocket-Book ; or, Univen 
Popular Statistics; embracing the Commerce, Agriculture, 
Revenue, Covernmpent, ye Population, Army, Navy, 





Novels. 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & St 
all Booksellers. 





London; and 





; History, Remarkable Features and 
vents, Navigation, ‘Inventions, Discoveries, and Genius, of 
very Nation on the Globe; including an ample “7 Synop- 
sis of the United States, &c.&c. By W. Crum 











SMITH’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Shortly will be published, 


A DIARY. BY FREDERIKA BREMER. 


Translated expressly for this Series. 
To be followed by New Translations of ‘Tue Home’ and ‘ Tug Netousours,’ by the same Author. 


Just published, 


STRIFE and PEACE. By Freperika BREMER. 
THE FAMILY. By Frepertka BREMER. 





Price 1s. 6d. 
Price 2s. 


THE PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTERS: a Narrative of a Governess, By FrepERIka Bremer, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


ESSAYS. By R. W. Emerson. Price 2s. 


NATURE; an Essay: and ORATIONS. By R. W. Emerson. 
London: W1i11am Situ, 113, Fleet-street. 





MR. 


NEWBY’S NEW WORKS. 
NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, in Monthly Parts, price 1s. each Part, the First Part to be published, January |, 1844, 


CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE. 


To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts, each Part to contain Two Illustrations on Steel by Ropert CaviksHaNk. 
+4* This Work is intended to comprise the secret History of the celebrated “ Bastitg St. ANTOINE,” from the pe 


of its erection to that of its demolition. 


To be ready on the 20th of December, price 4s. elegantly bound, 


The late MISS ELLEN PICKERING'S NEW and INTELLECTUAL PASTIME for CHRISTMAS and the NEW YEAR. 


PROVERBS FOR ACTING. 


Nearly ready, elegantly bound, price 7s. 6d. 


UGHT 


ER AND 


By the popular Author of * The Scottish Heiress,’ * The Grave-Digger,’ &e. 





The following Popular Works are just published :— 
THE LATE TH ELLEN PICKERINGS NEW NOVEL. 


GRUMBLER. 


By the Author of ‘Nan THE 


*Friend or Foe?” ‘Charades for Acting,’ &c. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SCOTTISH HEIRESS.’ 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 


“ The talent of the author is evident throughout these vol 
vivid descriptions of landscape scenery, original conceptions of character, humorous exhibitions, 
Literary Gazette—‘* We have not read for a long time a novel by which we have been more struck 
* The Grave-Digger’ is full of cleverness and drollery."—Court Journal. 


before us. 


For 1 





IMPORTANT WORK ON IRELAND. Second Edition, price 10s. 6d., published this day, 


IRELAND AND ITS RULERS SINCE 1829. 


“ More truth about Ireland, a nicer discrimination, a more intimate acquaintance with men and things, 


and more facts, than in almost any volume of the same size that we ever happened to take up.”— IV’ ‘eekly Chronicle. 


Mrs. Gray's New Novel. 
THE BELLE OF THE FAMILY. 
Miss Stewart's New Novel. 
LORD DACRE OF GILSLAND. 


New Novel by the _—_— of ‘ The Maid’s Husband.’ 
. SMITHS. 


In 1 vol. or elegant! 
CHARADES F on, y OTING. 


T. C, Newsy, 65, Mortimer-street, Curenitih-aguans. 
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N° 842] 


New Christmas Book by Mr. Dickens. 





On the i9th will be Published, in small 8v0, Price Five Shillings, 
With Four Coloured Etchings and Woodcuts by Leech, 


A CHNSTMAS CAROL. 


IN PROSE. 


BEING 


A GHOST STORY OF CHRISTMAS, 


—_o~—. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND, 











Now ready, the FOURTH and LAST PART of the 
HON. E. EDEN’S 
PRINCES AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


Price 2ls.; coloured, 27. 12s. 6d. 


#* This Work is now plete, and t Portraits of most of the characters that have figured in the late 
disturbances in India, and is considered a standard and national work. 


Dickinson & Son, 114, New Bond-street. 


A BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Now ready, a Third and Improved Edition, illustrated with 33 Designs by W. B. Scorr, engraved by Orkin SmiTH and 
NTON, royal 18mo. half-morocco extra, 4s. 


NURSERY RHYMES OF ENGLAND. 
Collected and Edited by JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL. 
Also, the Second Edition, enlarged, post 8vo., 20 Woodcuts, cloth, 6s. 


ENGLISH SURNAMES: 
4 Series of Essays on Family Nomenclature, Historical, Etymological, and Humorous. 
By MARK ANTONY LOWER. 
*,* A most amusing volume, which comes home to every body. 
J. R. Smiru, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 














On SatuRDaY, the 6th of January, 1844, will be published, price 8d. in Sixteen folio pages, containing 
Forty-eight closely-printed columns, No. I. of THE 


Municipal and Poor Law Gasette, 


AND LOCAL FUNCTIONARY. 
A Stamped Newspaper of all matters relating to Local Jurisdiction, and of General News. 


“In 1830, when men in England were i iti 
; , generally expecting great political changes, one of the most practical and 
aie of our public men was reproached by his friends that he did not join with them in the discussion of the consti- 
tothe bo questions then in agitation. His reply is very nearly our Text—‘ Let me have the legislating for the Parish: I leave 
ys in the Debating Societies the remodelling of the Constitution.’”—Extract from the Prospectus. 


Published by A. MaxwEt & Son, Law Publishers, 32, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s Inn ; 


To whom all Communications for the Editor, and Advertisements, are requested to be addressed. Orders may be sent as 
above, or to any Newsman in Town or Country. 


PUNCH’S ALMANACK! 


Mk. PUNCH will have the pleasure of laying before his Friends, on the 30th Inst., 


HIS ALMANACK FOR THE NEW YEAR, 
wherej d . . ‘ 
herein the events of each Month will be graphically illustrated in Puncu’s most approved fashion. 
The whole of the J. 
and okes—several hundreds—are reared by the same hands as those which obtain every week the silver 
for Pe gad medals from the public, who are always the best judges of a good thing, but of whose discrimination it is not 


PUNCH tospeak. The Cuts, which are of a kind to in i 
Lescn, Mea. Wletian ae 3, ofa © invite the public to come again (and again), are by Messrs. 


Published at the Orrick, 196,StRAND. Price 3d.; and Stamped, to go by post, 4d, 
VOL. V., price 85. will be published in time for Christmas. 


——_ 








PATRICK, LOWTH, ARNALD, WHITBY, 
AND LOWMAN. 





On Monday, the Ist of January, 1844, will be published, Part I. 
rice 2s.,and Vol, I. price 24s., to be continued on the Ist and 
5th of every month, until completed in Forty-seven Parts, at 

2s. each, orin Vols. published every Three Months, at 24s. each, 


A CRITICAL COMMENTARY AND 
PARAPHRASE 


ON THE 


OLD & NEW TESTAMENTS, 


AND THE 


APOCRYPHA 


BY 


PATRICK, LOWTH, ARNALD, 
WHITBY, AND LOWMAN. 


A New Edition, Imperial Octavo, 
WITH THE TEXT PRINTED AT LARGE, IN FOUR 
VOLUMES. 


CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION. 


LA Part of this valuable Work| 3. The Work will be uniformly 
will be published every fortnight} printed on a superfine Paper 

until er gene in Forty-seven] made on purpose by Mr. Dick- 

Parts,each averaging Six Sheets, 

at 2s. each. 

2. For the convenience of families, 

the Work will be published also 

in Volumes every Three Months, 

at 1. 4s, each, in cloth boards. 


nson. 
4. The Work is in such a state of 
rogress, that no delay is ex- 
pected to take place in the course 
of its publication. 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS EDITION. 


In all the previous editions of this valuable Commentary the 
Annotations were printed WITHOUT THE TEXT, thus rendering 
ita mere book of reference for the stady. In this edition the 
text is placed at the head of each page, as in other Commen- 
taries on the Holy Scriptures, thus adapting it to general use 
both in the family and the closet. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 
To those who may be unacquainted with 
THE EXCELLENCIES OF THIS COMMENTARY AND 
PARAPHRASE, 


IT MAY BE NECESSARY TO STATE THAT 


Bisnor Patrick, 
Whose Commentary includes from Genesis to the Song of Solo- 
mon, is esteemed among theological writers one of the most 
acute and sensible, and therefore useful Illustrators of the Old 
Testament. “In his Exposition,” says Dr. Wotton, in his 
Thoughts concerning the Study of Divinity, “there is great 
learning, and great variety, and what will save the readiog of 


many volumes. 
Dr. Lowtn, 


The father of the well known Bishop of London, completed the 
Old Testament, and is considered one of the most judicious 
Com e Prophets. Few men were more deeply 
versed in critical learning, there being scarcely any author, 
Greek or Latin, profane or ecclesiastical, that Dr. Lowrn had 
not read, constantly accompanyi is reading with critical and 
hilosophical remarks: he adheres strictly to the literal mean- 
ng of the inspired writer, and there is not a great appearance 
of criticism, but the original text and all critical aids are closely 
studied by this most learned divine. Bishop Watson ag 
nounced LowTn's to be the best Commentary on the Prophets 
in the English language. 


ARNALD ON THE APOCRYPHA. 


The Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament, though not a 
part of the inspired writings, contain much historical informa- 
tion, and are useful for illustrating the idiom of tne New Testa- 
ment. ARNALD'S isacritical Commentary on such books of the 
Apocrypha as are paacinted to he read in churches. ‘The work 
was originally published at different times, and is deservedly 
held in bi h estimation. Archbishop Cranmer, in the Preface 
to his Bible, says, that “men may read them (the Books of the 
Apocrypha) to the edifying of the people, but not to confirm and 
strengthen the doctrines of the church.” 


Dr. Wuitsy on THE GosPELs AND EpIstLEs, 


The Commentary on the New Testament is by Dr. Waitsy, 
who in the course of his work exhibits labour and research 
worthy of the subject. Few men have brought a greater portion 
of natural sagacity, and a larger measure of appropriate learn- 
ing. to the interpretation of Scripture. His knowledge of the 
Bible itself was thorough and complete, and his uaintance 
with the writings of the fathers and of modern interpreters was 
profound. a difficult text or expression, the reader will 
seldom consult him in vain. Dr. ADAM CLarké, in the learned 
Preface to his Commentary, says, “ The best comment on the 
New Testament, taken in all points of view, is certainly that 

He has done all that should be done; he is learned, 
tive, and th ghly orthodox.” 


LowMAN ON THE REVELATION. 

Bishop Tomtine includes this work in his List of Books for 
Clergymen and Biblical Students. . Dopprings has said of 
it, that he “ has received more satisfaction from it, with respect 
to many difficulties, than he ever found elsewhere, or expected 
to find at all.” Lowman’s scheme of the Seven Seals is also 
approved by the late Rev. Davip Simpson, in his Key to the 

‘ophecies, as more consistent with history than that of Bishop 
Newton in his Dissertations on the Prophecies. 

The reader will thus see from the authorities cited in this 
brief view, that the learned writings of Patrick, Lowra, 
ARNALD, WuitBy, and Lowman, form a perfect and invaluable 
series of English Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments 
and on the books of the Apocrypha. 


London : printed for Toomas Trae, 73, Cheapside. 
«* Wanted active canvassing Agents. 





Wuitsy. 
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NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS, 


Adapted for Literary Presents. 


BARROW’S LIFE of SIR FRANCIS 
DRAKE. lis. 

SIR DAVID WILKIE’S LIFE and JOUR- 
NALS. 42s. 

FRANCIS HORNER’S MEMOIRS and 
CORRESPONDENCE. 28s. 

SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY’S LIFE. 12s. 

LADY SALE’S JOURNAL in AFFGHAN- 
ISTAN. 12s. 

LIEUT. EYRE’S PRISON NARRATIVE. 
12s. 


LETTERS from MADRAS, or SOCIETY 
in INDIA. 9s. 6d. 

ELPHINSTONE’S HISTORY of INDIA. 30s. 

WILKINSON’S MODERN EGYPT and 
THEBES. 42s. 

——— ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 6l. 6s. 

STEPHENS’ INCIDENTS of TRAVELS in 
YUCATAN.. 42s. 

LADY GROSVENOR’S YACHT VOYAGE. 
28s. 

SIR A. BURNES’ 
BOOL. 18s. 

ROBINSON'S RESEARCHES in the HOLY 
LAND. 45s. 

LABORDE’S ARABIA PETRA. 18s. 

WORDSWORTH’S TOUR in ATHENS and 
ATTICA. 12s. 

HOOD’'S NEW SOUTH WALES, SYDNEY, 
and the BUSI. 14s. 

DIEFFENBACH’S TRAVELS in NEW 
ZEALAND. 24s. 

BORROW’'S BIBLE in SPAIN. 27s. 

———-— GYPSIES of SPAIN. 18s. 

CAPT. LOCH’S CLOSING CAMPAIGN in 
CHINA. &s. Gd. 

PARIS’S LETTERS from the PYRENEES. 
1s. 6d. 

SCROPE’S DAYS and NIGHTS of SAE- 
MON FISHING. 42s. 

LOCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH BAL- 
LADS. 42s. 

HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY of 
EUROPE. 36s. 
MIDDLE AGES of EUROPE. 24s. 

— CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 248. 

RANKE’S POPES of ROME, by Mrs. AUS- 
TIN. 36s. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY. 


36s. 
= POETICAL WORKS. 18s. 
LORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. 36s. 
RROGDEN’S LITURGY and RITUAL of 
the CHURCH. 27s. 
SOUTHEY’S BOOK of the CHURCH. 12s. 
BISHOP HEBER’S PARISH SERMONS. 


l6és. 
~___ POETICAL WORKS. 7s. 6d. 

SEWELL’S EVIDENCES of CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. 7s. 6d. 

KUGLER’S HISTORY of PAINTING- 
SCHOOLS of ITALY. 12s. 

LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 15s. 

CHILDE HAROLD ILLUS- 
TRATED. 42s. 

CAMPBELL’S BEAUTIES of the BRITISH 
POETS. 208. 

ABERCROMBIE on the INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS. 8s. Gd. 

——_—_-_—___—. MORAL FEELINGS. 5s. 

FARADAY’S CHEMICAL MANIPULA- 


TION. 18s. 
SOMERVILLE on the PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES. 10s. 6d. 
LYELL’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 18s. 
———— PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY. 24s, 
MULLER’S HISTORY of the DORIANS. 26s. 


RESIDENCE in CA- 

















Joun Murnay, Albemarle-street. 





NEW WoRkKS. 


1. 
A DIARY: 
WITH STRIFE AND PEACE. 


By FREDERICA BREMER. 
Translated by MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
*4% To be published i liatel; imu! ly with the Swedish 
Edition, from proof sheets furnished by Miss Bremer to Mary Howitt. 
By the same Author, just published, 

THE PRESIDENT'S DAUGHTERS. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
THE NEIGHBOURS. Third Edition, 2 vols. 18s. 
THE HOME. Second Edition, 2 vols. 2)s. 


2. 
WANDERINGS OF 
A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR, 


Through Europe and the East, 


during the years 1824 to 18%. By P. D. HOLTHAUS, Journey- 
man Tailor, from Werdobl, in LK seks | Translated from the 
Third German Edition, by William Howitt, Author of ‘The 
Rural and Social Life of Germany,’ &c. &c. Feap. 8vo. with 
Portrait of the Tailor, 6s. 


“ A book full of curious and original matter, and altogether 
unlike what is met with in the cocrigtions of ordinary tra- 
vellers. Itcan hardly fail, we think, to be popular.”"-—JoAn Bull. 


3. 
THE CURRENCY AND THE 
COUNTRY. 


By JOHN GELLIBRAND HUBBARD, Esq. 


4. 
The Marquis De Custine’s Work on Russia. 


7 ‘ . 

THE EMPIRE OF THE CZAR; 
Or, OBSERVATIONS on the SOCIAL, POLITICAL, and 
RELIGIOUS STATE of RUSSIA, and its Prospects, 
Made during a Journey. through that Empire. 

By the MARQUIS DE CUSTINE. 
Translated from the French. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Extract from The Times of Nov. 29. 

“The King (of the French) has caused to be purchased, for 
his several private libraries, copies of the Marquis De Custine’s 
celebrated work, * Russia in_ 1839.’ hen the displeasure, 
amounting to rage, with which the Emperor Nicholas has re- 
ceived this book shall be taken into consideration, a more strik- 
ing or intolerable defiance could not have been offered to him 
by France.” * 


Mrs. Marcet’s Popular Works. 
LESSONS ON ANIMALS, 
VEGETABLES, AND MINERALS. 


2s. (Just published.) 


CHEMISTRY, CONVERSATIONS on. 14th edit.2 vols. 14s. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY do. 7th edition, 7s. 6d. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY do. 10th edition, 10s. 6d. 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY do. 3rd edition, 9s. 
LAND AND WATER do. 2nd edition, 5s. Gd. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND do. 43. 6d. 
MARY'S GRAMMAR. 6th edition, 3s. 6d. 

THE GAME OF GRAMMAR. 8s. 

WILLY’S STORIES. 3rd edition, 2s. 

WILLY'S HOLIDAYS. 2s. 

THE SEASONS. 4 vols. 2s. each. 


JOHN HOPKINS'S NOTIONS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
3rd edition, 4s. 6¢4.—A Smaller Edition, 1s. 6d. 


In the press, 
CONVERSATIONS ON LANGUAGE, for Children. 


6. 
MAUNDER’S 
POPULAR TREASURIES: 


1. THE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and 
LIBRARY of REFERENCE: a Dictionary of Universal Know- 
nave. 14th edition, revised and enlarged. Feap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. ; 
embossed roan, with gilt edges, 10s, 6d. 


2. THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY : a 
Dictionary of Universal Biography: comprising 12,000 Memoirs. 
4th edition, with a Supplement, completing the Work to 1842. 
Fcap. 8vo. 8s. 6d.; embossed roan, with gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


3. THE SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 
TREASURY: aCopious Popular Encyclopedia of the Belles 
Latiece. 2nd edition, feap. 8vo. 10s.; embossed roan, with gilt 

iy a works are, indeed, locomotives on the railroad of the 
mind, to bring with speed and profit the eager traveller to the 
terminus he must long seek in vain by any other sa sa 





8vo. 38. 6d. 


In the press. 


4. THE TREASURY of HISTORY ; com- 


prising a General Introductory, Outline of Universal History, 

Ancient and Modern, and a Series of separate Histories of every 
rincipal Nation that exists—their Rise, $8, an esent 
Sondition, and the Moral and jal Character of their respec- 

gre cnbabsonts, their Religion, Manners, and Customs, &c. 
‘cap. 8vo, 10s, 


London; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 











—_ 


Books 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, 


HANDSOMELY HALF BOUND, MOROCCO, Wity 
GILT EDGES. 








Three Shillings and Sixpence each, 
ABBOTT'S READER; a Series of Familiar P; 


om he Henge and Linsent Vaud pence,» Moral Inca 
+ mo) P. jouss Christian,’ * The Corner-Stone," * The 
EASY LESSONS in MECHANICS; with Fami. 
various Mechanical Principles. "r=°t**! Application of ty 
POPULAR POEMS for YOUNG PERSONS, 
Selected by ELIZABETH PARKER, 
THREE WEEKS in PALESTINE and LE. 
BANON. By an ENGLISH CLERGYMAN. 


Four Shillings each. 
THE YOUNG LADY'S FRIEND; a Manual 


of Practical Advice and Instruction to Y > 
| aged Piers upon the Duties of Life after quinn eae 
ya . 


SACRED HISTORY ; from the Creation of the 
World to the Destruction of Jerusalem. 

SANDFORD and MERTON ; adapted to the Use 
of Young Persons of the present day. By MISS ZORNLIN, 
With many Cuts. 


WOMAN'S MISSION. Eleventh Edition. 
READINGS in NATURAL THEOLOGY; or, 


the Testimony of Nature to the Being, Perfections, and 
Government of God. By the Rev, H. FERGUS. 


LIGHT in DARKNESS; or, the Records of a 
Village Rectory. The Village.—The Retired Tradesman.— 
The Good Aunt.—Village Schoolmaster.—The Village Apo- 
thecary.—The Deserted Wife.—The Family at the Hall, 
Third Ldition. 


FIRST SUNDAYS at CHURCH;; or, Familiar 
Conversations on the Morning and Evening Services. By 
the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A, 


Pive Shillings each. 


BIBLE BIOGRAPHY ; or, Histories of the Lives 
and Conduct of the Principal Characters of the Old and New 
Testament. 

READINGS in ENGLISH PROSE LITERA- 


TURE ; coptaining choice Specimens from the best English 
Writers; with Essays on English Literature. 


READINGS in POETRY ; Selections from the 
Works of the best English Poets: with Specimens of the 
American Poets; Notices of the Writers, and Notes. 


READINGS in BIOGRAPHY, a Selection of 
the Lives of the most Eminent Men of all Nations. 

MANNERS and CUSTOMS MENTIONED 
in HOLY SCRIPTURE, illustrated by Extracts from the 
Works of Ti 1] With Engraving 

READINGS in SCIENCE: being familiar EX- 
PLANATIONS of Appearances and Principles in NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. With many Engravings. 

THE RUBIT; a Tale of the Sea; a Poem in Six 
Cantos. By F. W. MANT, R.N. 

ROADS and RAILROADS, TUNNELS, 
BRIDGES, and CANALS, popularly described; with an 


Account of the various Vehicles and Modes of Travelling ip 
all Parts of the World. With One Hundred Woodcuts. 
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CONVERSATIONS of a FATHER with his 
CHILDREN. 2 vols. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1843. 
REVIEWS 


A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive. 

By John Stuart Mill, Esq. 2 vols. Parker. 
Easy Lessons on Reasoning. Parker. 

Tuat the ‘Easy Lessons on Reasoning’ are 
from the pen of Archbishop Whately, is as clearly 
established by internal evidence, as if his name 
had been given in the title. They are stamped 
with all the peculiarities of his style,—clearness 
ofstatement, felicity of illustration, and precision 
of diction, —and the principles they elucidate are 
the same as those set forth in his standard work 
on Logic, to which this little volume forms an 
appropriate introduction. “The existing trea- 
tises upon Logic,” says his Grace, ‘‘may be com- 
pared to ‘ships well-freighted, but which can 
only unload at a few wharfs, carefully con- 
structed in advantageous situations. The want 
js, of small boats, drawing very little water, 
which can carry ashore small parcels of the 
cargo on every part of the coast, and run up 
into every little creek.” 

Adopting this illustration, we may say that 
we have before us two richly freighted ships in 
Mill’s volumes, and “ the trim-built wherry” in 
the Easy Lessons, by the aid of which we trust 
to land in our columns a fair assortment of the 
cargo. But before entering on this task, it is 
necessary to remove some general prejudices 
which are commonly entertained on the subject 
of Logic, and which prevent it from being re- 
garded as an article for universal consumption, 
and not the luxury of a favoured few. The error 
has arisen from Logic being too commonly 
regarded as the mere art of disputation, and men 
have been led into this mistake from the fact, 
that the most ostensible use of logic is in con- 
troversies. This very tendency to regard any 
art or science as useful only in those departments 
of life to which it is most commonly and pal- 
pably applied, is an evidence for the necessity 
of repeatedly instituting such inquiries as those 
contained in the volumes before us. A little re- 
flection might have taught us, that before the 
controversialist proceeded to convince his adver- 
sary, he must have gone through certain mental 
processes to arrive at conviction himself, and 
consequently that there must be some connexion 
between the means employed to force a conclu- 
sion upon an adversary, and those employed to 
arrive at the same conclusion in the individual 
epee. “If there were but one rational being 
inthe universe, that being might be a perfect 
logician ; and the science and art of logic would 
be the same for that one person, as for the whole 
human race.” In other words, there is a science, 
—a discoverable set of principles,—by which a 
man estimates evidence for himself, and forms 
conclusions, deductions, or inferences, and there 
is consequently an art—or possible arrangement 
of rules founded on those principles—by which 
the sufficiency of the Tella to bear out the 
conclusion, might be tested. Thus viewed, it is 
clear that Logic is as applicable, and we may 
add, as necessary, to right thinking as to right 
arguing. 

“Logic, then, is the science of the operations of 
the understanding which are subservient to the 
estimation of evidence,” and the art which points 
out “to what condition all facts must conform 
mm order that they may prove other facts.” It 
is analytic as a science, and synthetic as an art, 





and this distinction must be kept constantly in 


view when its claims to attention are under dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Mill has entered on his task of completing 
system of Logic with the rare qualification of 
adue appreciation of the merits of his prede- 
cessors, He has had the courage to do justice 





to Aristotle, and to sever him from his scholastic 
followers, and he has never hesitated to confess 
his obligations to the greatest of the Greek philo- 
sophers, But he has taken a wider range, and 
amore analytic course than the preceptor of 
Alexander; it is the science rather than the art 
of Logic, which occupies Mr. Mill’s attention ; 
his great object is to range, in systematic order, 
all the mental processes by which the mind is 
led from the more known to the less known—in 
fact, he aims at accomplishing for the science, 
that which Archbishop Whately effected for the 
art. Itis curious that this difference of object 
explains, to a considerable extent, their seeming 
diference of opinion on the question of syllogism. 
Archbishop Whately asserts that syllogism “is 
the form in which all correct reasoning on what- 
ever subject may be exhibited;” Mr. Mill, on 
the contrary, asserts that we may and per- 
“agg do reason “from particulars to particu- 
ars, without passing through generals,” that is, 
without forming a major proposition. The 
uestion, however, is not whether persons do or 
© not reason thus, but whether they reason 
correctly when they doso. Mr. Mill himself has 
correctly described the major proposition as a 
general rule derived from authority,—previous 
reasoning,—or the inductions ofexperience. Now 
the example he has given of reasoning from the 
particular, actually includes a latent assumption 
of the general. When an old crone says, “ give 
this nostrum to Lucy, it will cure her hooping- 
cough, as it cured my Peggy’s,” she does not 
— argue from the particular instance of 
Peggy, but from a general rule which she had 
formed in her own mind, that what had been 
successful in Peggy’s case would be successful 
in all others. Logically speaking, she has 
framed a general rule from imperfect induction. 
The judicial use of the syllogism is not limited 
to Hermeneutics, because the maxim “ de dicto 
respondent judices, de facto jurati,” is not of rigid 
and universal application. Take for instance— 


Certain overt acts constitute treason ; 
George committed those acts: 
~ He is guilty of treason. 


Here in fact are two issues to be tried, whether 
the acts amount to the crime of treason, and 
whether they were a a by George. 
Suppose him merely to have blown a soap-bubble 
in the direction of the palace, and to have said, 
‘“‘There,—I intend that to kill the queen,” though 
there might be no doubt of the fact, the question 
would still be open respecting the import of the 
fact, and it would be poe unjust to keep the 
major proposition from the consideration of the 
jury. We think that Mr. Mill has taken too 
toa a view of the functions of syllogism, and 
instead of regarding it as coming in after induc- 
tion, we hold it to be essential, at least as a test 
to every step in the inductive process, 

Mr. Mill advocates Dugald Stewart's view of 
the hypothetical character of the geometric 
axioms and definitions, but we do not think that 
he has successfully met Mr. Whewell’s able 
criticism of the Scotch philosopher. It would 
be quite possible to construct a scientific system 
on impossible postulates; for instance, the social 
system of imaginary beings under imaginary 
circumstances of existence ; but the conclusions 
at which we should arrive, would have no rela- 
tion to existing facts, while the consistency of 

eometrical conclusions with fact is acknow- 
we on all hands. We are, however, bound 
to add, that Mr. Mill does not, in the case either 
of syllogisms or axioms, deny the utility of 
rte me science; on the contrary, he makes 
large concessions to the logic and geometry of 
the schools, requiring only that some abatement 
should be made in some of the pretensions set 
forth by too enthusiastic partizans. 





We turn now to the part of Mr, Mill’s work 


which must secure for him high rank among the 
masters of modern science, hissystematic analysis 
and arrangement of the ee of inductive 
reasoning. The order of invariable succession, 
and the relations between cause and effect, have 
been the subject of fierce dispute between modern 
metaphysicians, but much of the controversy 
might have been avoided by attending to a 
simple distinction admirably stated by Mr. Mill; 
the neglect of which was the cardinal error of 
the Baconian philosophy :— 

“It is seldom, if ever, between a consequent and 
one single antecedent, that this invariable sequence 
subsists, It is usually between a consequent and the 
sum of several antecedents ; the concurrence of them 
all being requisite to produce, that is, to be certain 
of being followed by, the consequent. In such cases 
it is very common to single out one only of the 
antecedents under the denomination of Cause, calling 
the others merely Conditions. Thus if a man eats 
of a particular dish, and dies in consequence, that is, 
would not have died if he had not eaten of it, people 
would be apt to say that eating of that dish was the 
cause of his death. There needs not, however, be any 
invariable connexion between eating of the dish and 
death ; but there certainly is, among the circum- 
stances which took place, some combination or other 
upon which death is invariably consequent: as, for 
instance, the act of eating of the dish, combined with 
a particular bodily constitution, a particular state of 
present health, and perhaps even a certain state of 
the atmosphere; the whole of which circumstances 
perhaps constituted in this particular case the condi- 
tions of the phenomenon, or in other words the set of 
antecedents which determined it, and but for which 
it would not have happened. The real Cause, is the 
whole of these antecedents ; and we have, philoso- 
phically speaking, no right to give the name of cause 
to one of them, exclusively of the others. What, in 
the case we have supposed, disguises the incorrectness 
of the expression, is this: that the various conditions 
except the single one of eating the food, were not 
events (that is, instantaneous changes, or successions 
of instantaneous changes) but sfates, possessing more 
or less of permanency ; and might therefore have 
preceded the effect by an indefinite length of duration 
for want of the event which was requisite to complete 
the required concurrence of conditions: while as soon 
as that event, eating the food, occurs, no other cause 
is waited for, but the effect begins immediately to 
take place: and hence the appearance is presented 
of a more immediate and closer connexion between 
the effect and that one antecedent, than between the 
effect and the remaining conditions.” 

This at once overthrows Reid's plausible ob- 
jection to antecedency as a definition of causa- 
tion; he says that “ night might thus be said 
to be the cause of day”;* but day follows not 
only night, but several other antecedents, and 
amongst them the Mg er of the sun on the 
verge of the horizon. The application of the laws 
of causation to the experimental sciences opens 
a wide field of investigation, which could not 
be profitably examined within reasonable limits. 
The value, however, of inquiries into the 
methods of experimental inquiry may be illus- 
trated by showing the application of two of these 
methods to ascertaining the immediate cause of 
death produced by metallic poisons :— 

“ When solutions of these substances are placed in 
sufficiently close contact with many animal products, 
albumen, milk, muscular fibre, and animal mem- 
branes, the acid or salt leaves the water in which it 
was dissolved, and enters into combination with the 
animal substance ; which substance, after being thus 
acted upon, is found to have lost its tendency to spon- 
taneous decomposition, or putrefaction. Observation 
also shows, in cases where death has been produced 
by these poisons, that the parts of the body with 
which the poisonous substances have been brought 
into contact, do not afterwards putrefy. And finally 
when the poison has been supplied in too small a 
quantity to destroy life, eschars are produced, that 
is, certain superficial portions of the tissues are de- 

“* Non est ea causa qua antecedit, sed que ¢fficienter 
antecedit.”—Cicgro, 
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stroyed, which are afterwards thrown off by the 
reparative process taking place in the healthy parts. 
These three sets of instances admit of being treated 
according to the Method of Agreement. In all of 
them the metallic compounds are brought into con- 
tact with the substances which compose the human 
or animal body ; and the instances do not seem to 
agree in any other circumstance. The remaining 
antecedents are as different, and even opposite, as 
they could possibly be made ; for in some the animal 
substances exposed to the action of the poisons 
are in a state of life, in others only in a state of 
organization, in others not even in that. And 
what is the result which follows in all the cases ? 
The conversion of the animal substance (by combi- 
nation with the poison) into a chemical compound, 
held together by so powerful a force as to resist the 
subsequent action of the ordinary causes of decom- 
position. Now, organic life (the necessary condition 
of sensitive life) consisting in a continual state of 
decom positionand recom position of the different organs 
and tissues; whatever incapacitates them for this 
decomposition destroys life. And thus the proximate 
cause of the death produced by this description of 
poisons, is ascertained, as far as the Method of Agree- 
ment can ascertain it. Let us now bring our con- 
clusion to the test of the Method of Difference. 
Setting out from the cases already mentioned, in 
which the antecedent is, the presence of substances 
forming with the tissues a compound incapable of 
putrefaction (a fortiori incapable of the chemical 
actions which constitute life), and the consequence 
is death, either of the whole organism, or of some 
portion of it ; let us compare with these cases other 
cases, as much resembling them as possible, but in 
which that effect is not produced. And, first of all 
“many insoluble basic salts of arsenious acid are 
known not to be poisonous. The substance called 
alkargen, discovered by Bunsen, which contains a 
very large quantity of arsenic, and approaches very 
closely ii: composition to the organic arsenious com- 
pounds found in the body, has not the slightest 
injurious action upon the organism.’ Now when 
these substances are brought into contact with the 
tissues in any way, they do not combine with them ; 
they do not arrest their progress to decomposition. 
As far, therefore, as these instances go, it appears 
that when the effect is absent, it is by reason of the 
absence of that antecedent which we had already 
good ground for considering as the proximate cause. 
But the rigorous conditions of the Method of 
Difference are not yet satisfied ; for we cannot be 
sure that these unpoisonous bodies agree with the 
poisonous substances in every property, except the 
particular one, of entering into a difficultly decom- 
posable compound with the animal tissues. To render 
the method strictly applicable, we need an instance 
not of a different substance, but of one of the very 
same substances, under circumstances which would 
prevent it from forming, with the tissues, the sort of 
compound in question ; and then, if death does not 
follow, our case is made out. Now such instances 
are afforded by the antidotes to these poisons. For 
example, in case of poisoning by arsenious acid, if 
hydrated peroxide of iron isadministered, the destruc- 
tive agency is instantly checked. Now this peroxide 
is known to combine with the acid, and form a com- 
pound, which, being insoluble, cannot act at all on 
animal tissues. So, again, sugar is a well-known 
antidote to poisoning by salts of copper ; and sugar 
reduces those salts either into metallic copper, or into 
the red suboxide, neither of which enters into com- 
bination with animal matter. The disease called 
painter's colic, so common in manufactories of white 
lead, is unknown where the workmen are accustomed 
to take, as a preservative, sulphuric-acid-lemonade (a 
solution of sugar rendered acid by sulphuric acid). 
Now diluted sulphuric acid hasthe property ofdecom- 
posing all compounds of lead with organic matter 
and (of course) of preventing them from being 
formed.” 


Without going quite so far as to assert that 
Mr. Mill has done as much for Inductive, as 
Aristotle for Deductive Logic, we must say that 
the Treatise on Fallacies which forms the fifth 
division of this work, has given to the Inductive 
form of reasoning, a consistency and complete- 
ness which it had never before attained. Two 





examples of the Fallacy of Non-observation de- 
serve to be quoted :— 

“The economical workings of society afford in- 
numerable cases in which the effects of a cause con- 
sist of two sets of phenomena: the one immediate, 
concentrated, obvious to vulgar eyes, and passing, in 
common apprehension, for the whole effect; the 
other widely diffused, or lying deeper under the sur- 
face, and which is exactly contrary to the former. 
Take, for instance, the vulgar notion, so plausible at 
the first glance, of the encouragement given to in- 
dustry by lavish expenditure. A, who spends his 
whole income, and even his capital, in expensive 
living, is supposed to give great employment to labour. 
B, who lives upon a small portion, and invests the 
remainder in the funds, is thought to give little or no 
employment. For everybody sees the gains which 
are made by A’s tradesmen, servants, and others, 
while his money is spending. B's savings, on the 
contrary, pass into the hands of the person whose 
stock he purchased, who with it pays a debt he owed 
some banker, who lends it again to some merchant 
or manufacturer ; and the capital, being laid out in 
hiring spinners and weavers, or carriers and the crews 
of merchant vessels, not only gives immediate employ- 
ment to as much industry at once as A. employs 
during the whole of his career, but coming back with 
increase by the sale of the goods which have been 
manufactured or imported, form a fund for the em- 
ployment of the same and perhaps a greater quantity 
of labour in perpetuity. But the careless observer 
does not see, and therefore does not consider, what 
becomes of B’s money; he does see what is done 
with A’s; he observes the amount of industry which 
A’s profusion feeds: he observes not the far greater 
quantity which it prevents from being fed: and 
thence the prejudice, universal to the time of Adam 
Smith, and even yet only exploded among persons 
more than commonly instructed, that prodigality 
encourages industry, and parsimony is a discourage- 
ment to it. The common argument against free-trade 
is a fallacy of the same nature. The purchaser of 
British silk encourages British industry ; the purchaser 
of Lyons silk encourages only French; the former con- 
duct is patriotism, the latter ought to be interdicted 
by law. The circumstance is overlooked, that the 
purchaser of any foreign commodity ofnecessity causes, 
directly or indirectly, the export of an equivalent 
value of some English article (beyond what would 
otherwise be exported), either to the same foreign 
country or to some other; which fact, although from 
the complication of the circumstances it cannotalways 
be verified by specific observation, no observation can 
possibly be brought to contradict, while the evidence 
of reasoning upon which it rests is absolutely irrefrag- 
able. The fallacy is, therefore, the same as in the 
preceding case, that of seeing a part only of the 
phenomena, and imagining that part to be the whole ; 
and may be ranked among Fallacies of Non-observa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Mill ranks the acceptance of false and 
the rejection of just arguments, from analogy, 
among the fallacies of generalization; we incline 
to think that many of them may be referred to 
ambiguity of words. Take the following example 
in the ‘ Easy Lessons’ :— 

“There is an analogy in many respects between 
all * valuable-Articles’ that Man uses ; as Corn, and 
iron or lead, and again (what are called the precious 
metals) gold and silver. And as an increased supply 
of most of these articles, while it lowered their price, 
would not diminish their usefulness, and would thus 
prove a general benefit, some might infer that this 
would hold good in respect of gold and silver. If 
the earth should yield two bushels of corn, or two 
tons of iron or lead, for one that it now yields, these 
articles would be much cheaper, while a bushel of 
corn would be as useful in feeding us, as now: and 
so with most other articles. But if the supply of 
gold or silver were thus doubled, the chief use of 
these being for coin, and the utility of coin depending 
on its value, the only important change would be, 
that a sovereign or a shilling would be twice as large 
as now; and therefore twice as cumbrous. So that 
no advantage would result.” 


Here it would seem to us that the error arises 
from confounding inherent with exchangeable 
value, The distinction between the two was 





practically illustrated by Sindbad in the y, 
of diamonds, when he abandoned all the Precious 
stones to seize on the carcase of a sheep. 
Mill’s Sixth Book treats of the application of 
Logic to the Moral Sciences; in this Portion of 
his work, he has been obliged of necessity to 
enter on subjects pnnelboene with social rather 
than scientific controversies; on these Points, 
his views are expressed with great force and 
clearness, and his illustrations exhibit a gras 
of intellect and a range of information, such as 
M. Comte has alone rivalled amongst modem 
writers. We shall not enter upon this enticin 
division of the work, for every page is rife wit 
matter which would require several distinct dis. 
sertations, but we cannot take leave of Mr. Mill 
without expressing our gratification at meeting, 
in this age of plagiarism, a work of original 
thought, deserving to take rank with the im. 
mortal works of Locke and Bacon. 





The Correspondence of Burns and Clarinda, 
Edinburgh, Tait. 


Turs collection of letters had been long known 
to exist, and had been sought by Mr. Cunning- 
ham to complete his edition of the Life and Works 
of Scotland’s greatest poet. The history of the 
papers is given by the editor of the present 
volume, Mr. W. C. M‘Lehose, the grandson 
of Clarinda. This account, containing nothing 
striking, is followed by a memoir of the lady, 
who has obtained a celebrity by the connexion 
of her name with that of Burns. Her history is 
a melancholy but a common one. She mu | a 
sentimental marriage early in life; the god of 
her idolatry turned out a bad husband; he led 
a dissipated life, and terminated it in the West 
Indies, leaving his widow ill provided for, and 
burthened with the charge of a young family. 
The friendship, however, or the Platonic attach- 
ment of Mrs. M‘Lehose and Burns, commenced 
in the lifetime of her worthless husband. Their 
first meeting, the mutual impressions produced, 
and the origin of the letters, are told in a few 
words :— 

“ Towards the end of the year 1787, Robert Burns 
was introduced to Mrs. M‘Lehose, in the house of a 
mutual friend, Miss Nimmo. They spent the even- 
ing together; and we have the sentiments recorded 
by both parties of the impressions reciprocally pro- 
duced. The poet declared, in one of his letters to 
her, ‘ Of all God's creatures I ever could approach 
in the beaten way of friendship, you struck me with 
the deepest, the strongest, the most permanent im- 
pression.’ While she wrote:—‘ Miss Nimmo can 
tell you how earnestly I had long pressed her to 
make us acquainted. I had a presentiment that we 
would derive pleasure from the society of each other.’ 
The poet was at this time preparing to depart from 
Edinburgh ; and, under these circumstances, could 
only regret that he had not possessed the opportunity 
of cultivating the lady’s acquaintance earlier; but a 
severe accident, which happened a day or two later, 
when he was engaged to spend the evening with her, 
delayed his departure for some time, and led to a 
correspondence, in which Mrs, M‘Lehose fancifully 
adopted the name of ‘ Clarinda,’ and Burns followed 
up the idea by signing ‘Sylvander.’ As soon as he 
recovered from his accident, the poet visited the 
lady, and they enjoyed much of each other’s society 
for several months, till he left Edinburgh. They 
met only once afterwards, in the year 1791,—but 
occasionally corresponded till within a short period 
of his death.” 

We shall give one more extract from the me- 
moir—a sketch of Clarinda’s person and social 
character, essential points in the historiette of a 
sentimental liaison :— mii 

“Of Mrs. M‘Lehose’s appearance in early life, it 
has already been recorded that she was conside 
one of the beauties of Glasgow. The editor’s pet 
sonal recollection does not extend beyond her middle 
life. She was short in stature; ber hands and feet 
small and delicate ; her skin fair, with a ruddy colour 
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—— . 
in her cheeks, which she retained to the end of her 
life; her eyes were lively, and evinced great vivacity ; 
herteeth well formed, and beautifully white; her voice 
was soft and pleasing. Mrs. M‘Lehose’s perceptive 
talents were not so good as her powers of reflection. 
Her judgment was often misled by her imagination, 
or biased by the keenness of her feelings; but she 
yead much ; and having an excellent memory, and 
exercising sound reflection, she made the knowledge 
thus acquired her own. Her observation on the 
world around her was constant and acute, and she 
formed a true appreciation of her own position. But 
her sensitiveness was too great ; her natural vivacity 
was strong, and when she gave full play to it in society 
next day's reflection made her construe slight devia- 
tions, on her own part especially, and sometimes in 
others, into grave offences, for which she felt undue 
t. She was very fond of society, and took a lead 
init from her vivacity and ready wit ; but when there 
were many strangers, she kept it in the background. 
It seemed to require the fostering encouragement of 
those who had already shown an appreciation of her 
conversational powers to excite her to the exercise of 
them. For thirty or forty years, it is believed she 
was in company five days out of seven; and when 
later years thinned the ranks of her friends, and 
diminished the number of her invitations, it was with 
great difficulty she became reconciled to a more re- 
tired mode of life. As her feelings were naturally 
strong, so were her attachments. She always con- 
sidered ingratitude as one of the basest of sins. She 
would have been a devoted wife, had it not been her 
misfortune to be united to a man utterly incapable 
of appreciating her, or of affording her happiness.” 


The perusal of the correspondence inclines 
us to think thatit has been sought for with more 
eagerness than the letters are worth. At any 
rate, the share that Burns had in them, will not 
add to his literary reputation. Many of our 

ts have been eminent in prose composition, 
teteies Pope, Addison, Swift, Gray, and 
particularly Dryden. Few moderns, however, 
except Southey, have excelled in both prose and 
thyme. Scott is scarcely a fair instance, for his 
fame rests — his prose far more than on his 
poetry, and his best poetry is found in his prose 
works. Of our living poets, not one can be said to 
write English prose with the hand of a master. 
But to return to Burns, he has left but little prose 
except his letters, and the natural charm of his 
poetry would lead us to expect a similar ease and 
grace in his epistolary style. On the contrary, we 
find his letters strikingly deficient in the points 
which constitute the chief excellence of letter- 
writing. We have here a collection of his love- 
letters, where, at least, we might expect to meet 
with the simplicity of language appropriate to 
the expression of deep feeling. But it is not so; 
he is enerally strained, elaborate, high-flown, 
artificial, affected. In writing a note to Clarinda, 
he is thinking of sustaining the reputation of 
the author of ‘Saturday Night’ and ‘Tam O’ 
Shanter.’ Sylvander must say nothing of Burns, 
and the consequence is, that Sylvander has little 
or nothing of what renders Burns so fascinating 
and so popular. 

Here is Sylvander’s third letter. (By the bye, 
a name is wanting for the letters that pass be- 
tween the parties to a Platonic affection) :— 

“I stretch a point, indeed, my dearest Madam, 
when I answer your card on the rack of my present 
agony, Your friendship, Madam! By heavens, I 
was never proud before. Your lines, I maintain it, 
are poetry, and good poetry; mine were, indeed, 
partly fiction, and partly a friendship which, had I 

n so blest as to have met with you in ‘ime, might 
have led me—Giod of love only knows where. Time 
8 too short for ceremonies. I swear solemnly, (in 
all the tenor of my former oath,) to remember you 
mall the pride and warmth of friendship until—I 
Cease to be!’’ 


In a subsequent epistle we find the passage 
that follows = , . ° 


“To meet with an unfortunate woman, amiable 
and young, deserted and widowed by those who were 





bound by every tie of duty, nature, and gratitude, to 
protect, comfort, and cherish her ; add to all, when 
she is perhaps one of the first of lovely forms and 
noble minds, the mind, too, that hits one’s taste as 
the joys of Heaven do a saint—should a vague infant 
idea, the natural child of imagination, thoughtlessly 
peep over the fence—were you, my friend, to sit in 
Judgment, and the poor, airy straggler brought before 
you, trembling, self-condemned, with artless eyes, 
brimful of contrition, looking wistfully on its judge, 
—yceu could not, my dear Madam, condemn the hap- 
less wretch to death ‘ without benefit of clergy’ ?” 

To this plea, there is no replication by Cla- 
rinda, at least on the record. But she probably 
expressed some slight displeasure, for Burns 
says, in his next letter— 

* I believe there is no holding converse, or carrying 





on correspondence with an amiable woman, much 
less a gloriously-amiable fine woman, without some | 
mixture of that delicious passion, whose most de- 
voted slave I have, more than once, had the honour 
of being. But why be hurt or offended on that ac- | 
count ? Can no honest man have a prepossession | 
for a fine woman, but he must run his head against | 
an intrigue! ‘Take a little of the tender witchcraft 
of love, and add it to the generous, the honourable 
sentiments of manly friendship, and I know but one 
more delightful morsel, which few, few in any rank 
ever taste. Such a composition is like adding cream 
to strawberries: it not only gives the fruit a more | 
elegant richness, but has a peculiar deliciousness of | 
its own.” 

The lady’s views of the matter were pretty | 
much the same. Clarinda observes— 

“ You say, ‘there is no corresponding with an 
agreeable woman without a mixture of the tender 
passion.’ I believe there is no friendship between 
people of sentiment and of different sexes, without 
a little softness; but when kept within proper bounds, 
it only serves to give a higher relish to such inter- 
course. Love and Friendship are names in every 
one’s mouth ; but few, extremely few, understand 
their meaning. Love (or affection) cannot be genuine 
if it hesitate a moment to sacrifice every selfish gra- 
tification to the happiness of its object. On the 


contrary, when it would purchase that at the expense | 


of this, it deserves to be styled, not love, but by a name 
too gross to mention. Therefore, I contend, that an 
honest man may have a friendly prepossession for a 
woman whose soul would abhor the idea of an in- 
trigue with her.” 

Her admiration of Burns evidently betrayed 
her into copying the faults of his prose compo- 
sition, for, in the same letter, she breaks forth 
in this floral strain :— 

“ Now and then, I am favoured with a salutary 
blast of the north wind of Prudence.’ The southern 
zephyrs of Kindness, too, often send up their sultry 
fogs, and cloud the atmosphere of my understanding. 
I have thought that ‘ Nature’ threw me off in the 
same mould just after you. We were born, I believe, 
in one year. Madam Nature has some merit by her 
work that year. Don’t you think so? I suppose the 
carline has had a flying visit of Venus and the 
Graces ; and Minerva has been jealous of her atten- 
tion, and sent Apollo with his harp to charm them 
away.” 

In her next note, there is this affecting allusion 
to the lone situation which caused her to yearn 
for such a friend as Sylvander :— 

* At this season, when others are joyous, I am the 
reverse. I have no near relations ; and while others 
are with theirs, I sit alone, musing upon several of 
mine with whom I used to be—now gone to the land 
of forgetfulness.” 

And she sends him the following verses of her 
own rhyming :— 

Talk not of Love! it gives me pain— 
For Love has been my foe : 


Ife bound me in an iron chain! 
And plunged me deep in woe! 


But Friendship’s pure and lasting joys 
My heart was form’d to prove— 

The worthy object be of those, 

But never talk of Love. 

The “ Hand of Friendship” I accept— 
May Honour be our guard! 

Virtue our intercourse direct, 

Her smiles our dear reward ! 





Burns found fault with the rhyme in the second 
stanza, and proposed to alter them as follows:— 
But Friendship’s pure and lasting joys 
My heart was form’d to prove: 
There, welcome win and wear the prize, 
But never talk of Love. 

From this it is plain that Sylvander was 
wont to pronounce “prize” as if it was written 
“proize”: otherwise he might have let Clarinda’s 
rhyme stand. 

The subject of religion occupies not a little 
space in this tender correspondence. Clarinda 
was a Calvinist, and deplores the aversion of 
Burns to that creed :— 

“One thing alone hurt me, though I regretted 
many—your avowal of being an enemy to Calvinism. 
I guessed it was so by some of your pieces; but the 
confirmation of it gave me a shock I could only have 
felt for one I was interested in. You will not won- 
der at this, when I inform you that I ama strict Cal- 


| vinist, one or two dark tenets excepted, which I never 


meddle with. Like many others, you are so, either 
from never having examined it with candour and 
impartiality, or from having unfortunately met with 
weak professors, who did not understand it; and 
hypocritical ones, who made it a cloak for their 
knavery. Both of these, I am aware, abound in 
country life; nor am I surprised at their having had 
this effect upon your more enlightened understand. 
ing. I fear your friend, the captain of the ship, was 
of no advantage to you in this and many other 
respects.” 

Here is what Sylvander replies to the fair en- 
thusiast :— 

“TI am delighted, charming Clarinda, with your 
honest enthusiasm for religion. Those of either sex, 
but particularly the female, who are lukewarm in 
that most important of all things, ‘O my soul, come 
not thou into their secrets!’ I feel myself deeply 
interested in your good opinion, and will lay before 
you the outlines of my belief:—He who is our Author 
and Preserver, and will one day be our Judge, must 
be,—not for his sake, in the way of duty, but from 
the native impulse of our hearts,—the object of our 
reverential awe and grateful adoration. He is 
almighty and all-bounteous; we are weak and depen- 
dent: hence prayer and every other sort of devotion. 
* He is not willing that any should perish, but that 
all should come to everlasting life’: consequently 
it must be in every one’s power to embrace His offer 
of ¢ everlasting life’; otherwise he could not in justice 
condemn those who did not. A mind pervaded, ac- 
tuated, and governed by purity, truth, and charity, 


| though it dees not merit heaven, yet it is an ab- 


solutely-necessary prerequisite, without which heaven 
can neither be obtained nor enjoyed; and, by 
Divine promise, such a mind shall never fail of attain- 
ing ‘ everlasting life’: hence the impure, the deceiv- 
ing, and the uncharitable exclude themselves from 
eternal bliss, by their unfitness for enjoying it. The 
Supreme Being has put the immediate administra- 
tion of all this—for wise and good ends known to 
himself—into the hands of Jesus Christ, a great Per- 
sonage, whose relation to Him we cannot comprehend, 
but whose relation to us is a Guide and Saviour; 
and who, except for our own obstinacy and miscon- 
duct, will bring us all, through various ways and 
various means, to bliss at last.” 

In the self-same letter, it is thus written; so 
easily does religious fervor in the mind of a 
Sylvander blend itself with warmth of an earthly 
kind :— 

“Oh, thou perfidious, cruel, mischief-making 
demon, who presidest o’er that frantic passion— 
thou mayest, thou dost poison my peace, but shalt 
not taint my honour! I would not fora single mo- 
ment give an asylum to the most distant imagination 
that would shadow the faintest outline of a selfish 
gratification at the expense of her, whose happiness 
is twisted with the threads of my existence. May 
she be happy, as she deserves! And if my tender- 
est, faithfullest friendship can add to her bliss, I shall 
at least have one solid mine of enjoyment in my 
bosom! Don't guess at these ravings.” 

And, at the close— 

You are by this time fast asleep, Clarinda ; may 
good angels attend and guard you as constantly and 
as faithfully as my good wishes do! 
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** Beauty which, whether waking or asleep, 
Shot forth peculiar graces.” 

We find the lady declaring in her next letter, 
“1 have been puzzling my brain about the fair 
one you bid me not guess at!” And she adds, 
I first thought it your Jean, but I don’t know if 
she now possesses your ‘tenderest, faithfullest 
friendship.’’’ This proves the extreme sim- 
plicity of Clarinda. 

There are touches in these letters, which 
show that they could not have been written in 
any city of Europe but “ auld” Edinburgh :— 

“Tam certain I saw you, Clarinda, but you 
don’tlook to the proper storey for a poet's lodging, 

Where Speculation roosted near the sky. 
I could almost have thrown myself over for very 
vexation. Why didn’t you look higher ?” 

Clarinda might have answered, that the neck 
of the human frame is not formed for looking as 
high as the poct’s flat in the ancient streets of 
Edinburgh, where, in truth, it seems but one 
step from the attic story to the “threshold of 
Jove’s court.”’ Her reply, however, is character- 
istic enough. ‘ My eye soared to poetic heights, 
alias garrets, but not a glimpse of you could I 
obtain. You surely was within the glass at least. 
I returned, finding my intrinsic dignity a good 
deal hint, as I meal my friend. Perhaps I 
shall see you again next week. Say how high 
you are.” 

It might have been difficult for Burns to say 
‘how high he was” in the Titan-like mansions of 
Edina. At least a considerable degree of arith- 
metical talent might have been requisite. It 
seems to be beyond doubt that the liaison be- 
tween Burns and Mrs. M‘Lehose never out- 
stepped the frontier of virtue, but their corre- 
spondence confirms the general opinion of the 
danger of such treaties of friendship between 
enthusiasts of different sex. Burns was not 
formed by nature for the Platonic school; he 
keeps himself with difficulty within philosophic 
bounds :— 

* Clarinda, may I reckon on your friendship for 
life? Ithink I may. Thou Almighty Preserver of 
men! Thy friendship, which hitherto I have too 
much neglected, to secure it shall, all the future days 
and nights of my life, be my steady care. The idea 
of my Clarinda follows :— 

Hide it, my heart, within that close disguise, 
Where, mix'd with God's, her loved idea lies. 
But I fear inconstancy, the consequent imperfection 
of human weakness, Shall I meet with a friendship 
that defies years of absence and the chances and 
changes of fortune! Perhaps ‘ such things are.’” 

Hear Clarinda in answer; her virtue en- 
trenches itself behind the following rampart of 
allegory :— 

“ Sylvander, the moment I waked this morning, I 
received a summons from Conscience to appear at 
the Bar of Reason. While I trembled before this 
sacred throne, I beheld a succession of figures pass 
before me in awful brightness! Religion, clad in a 
tobe of light, stalked majestically along, her hair 
dishevelled; and in her hand the Scriptures of Truth, 
held open at these words—‘ If you love me keep my 
commandments.’ Reputation followed: her eyes 
darted indignation, while she waved a_ beautiful 
wreath of laurel, intermixed with flowers, gathered 
by Modesty in the Bower of Peace. Consideration 
held her bright mirror close to my eyes, and made 
me start at my own image! Love alone appeared as 
counsel in my behalf. She was adorned with a veil, 
borrowed from Friendship, which hid her defects, 
and set off her beauties to advantage. She had no 
plea to offer, but that of being the sister of Friend- 
ship, and the offspring of Charity. But Reason re- 
fused to listen to her defence, because she brought 
no certificate from the Temple of Hymen! While I 
trembled before her, Reason addressed me in the fol- 
lowing manner :—Return to my paths, which alone 
are peace; shut your heart against the fascinating 
intrusion of the passions; take Consideration for 
your guide, and you will soon arrive at the Bower of 


She then ‘drops her metaphor,” and adds 
in plain language that she is neither “ well nor 
happy.” But we think we have given speci- 
mens enough of this collection of letters, though 
perhaps we have not quoted the passages which 
may be considered as most instructive in the 
way of admonition. Much allowance is to be 
made for a lively and imaginative young woman 
in Mrs. M‘Lehose’s situation, without parents, 
guardians, or near relatives, and with a profligate 
husband in Jamaica. The time is also to be 
taken into consideration, for even in Scotland 
there was more social licence half a century 
since than there is at the present day. We 
have no doubt but that the loves of Clarinda 
and Sylvander ended, as they began, with Plato; 
but we are equally satisfied that Plato is nearly 
as dangerous as Cupid in all such cases, and 
the perils of such a correspondence seem to be 
rather increased than diminished by the intel- 
lectual, and even by the religious complexion 
it occasionally assumes. The fear is that the 
pursuits of literature and the effusions of piety, 
are unconsciously used by Clarindas and Syl- 
vanders as masks to conceal the more usual aims 
of shepherds and shepherdesses. We are sus- 
picious of poetical flirtations, and still more of 
sanctimonious gallantries. Burns’s Clarinda was 
a woman of sense as well as of sensibility ; she 
was under heavy moral responsibilities as the 
mother of a young family, and she navigated in 
safety a sea where most women would have 
suffered shipwreck ; her death took place so 
recently as 1841, and it appears that she enjoyed 
to the last the respect of a numerous acquaint- 
ance; but still we think her story of more use 
as a warning, than as a precedent to her sex. 
There was but one Minerva in the skies, and 
there are not many Clarindas upon earth. 
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also, in relation to factory children, has conde. 
scended to look into the matter; and Now the 
subject seems to demand serious consideration 
in its remoter So peewee as involving ay 
eminently practica principle of universal im- 
portance. 

Twelve hours a day! said the philosopher 
while one of the pamphlets before us says “fou. 
teen, fifteen, or perhaps sixteen, hours a day.” 
is the doom of the youth who is introduced to 
certain houses of business, with the understand. 
ing that he shall “ make himself generally use. 
ful.” Mr. Davis enters into particulars ;— 

“On busy days, and during nearly the whole of 
the spring and former part of the summer, it is often 
found to be impossible to leave the shop within one, 
two, or three hours after it has been closed. So that 
during a large part of the year, it is a common thing 
for these young men to be pert up in the shop from 
six or seven o'clock in the morning until ten or eleven at 
night. This isa description of the present mode of 
carrying on business, as it appears in the most favour. 
able aspect. The far larger number of shops, which 
are frequented chiefly by the middle and working 
classes, are kept open until nixe or ten o'clock in the 
winter, and ten or eleven in the summer. So that it 
frequently happens that the young men are employed 
from seven o'clock in the morning until twelve at night; 
that is for a period of serenteen hours out of the twenty- 
four! On Saturdays the time for closing (as if in 
mockery of a ‘ preparation for the Sabbath’) is in all 
cases later. In many shops the young men are 
often unable to retire to rest until ore or two o'clock 
in the Sunday morning.” 

Now this is the case, we believe, fairly stated, 
but in outline only. Apparently minor evils 
compose the filling in, items of exceeding bit- 
terness. Cooped up in a little elevated box, or 
perched upon a high stool, or standing behind 
a counter, where every inch of space is econo- 





The System of Late Hours in Business. By A. | 
J. King. Aylott.—/lours of Business. By FE. | 
Flower. Aylott.—Prize Essay on the Evils | 
which are produced by Lale ILours of Business. | 
By T. Davis. With a Preface, by the Hon. | 
and Rev. B. W. Noel.—Publications of an 
Association for bringing about an Abridgment | 
of the Hours of Business. Nisbet & Co. | 

Whatever may be the difference of opinion on | 
political, one only can exist as to the eligibility | 
of domestic reforms. Overt evils, being public | 
and visible, are daily the theme of vehement de- 
clamation, but those which are unseen and deep- 
seated are of a more serious character, and 
would, if properly understood, plead hourly 
“trumpet tongued ;” since not a minute passes 
but their operation is felt, and their consequences 
entailed. But men neglect the affairs which 
come home to their own business and bosoms, 
while joining in popular outcries against abuses 
of larger pretensions and greater bulk, though, 
in their agency less intense, and individually 
less poignant. Yet is society composed of in- 
dividuals, and the whole must share in the suf- 
ferings ofeach. Nay, the very public evil itself 
so loudly denounced, is but the external symptom 
of that internal and insidious disease, which is 
paralyzing one function and organ after another, 
until the whole body sinks under its repeated 
ravages, and dissolution is inevitable. 

It is now a quarter of a century since an 
English philosopher exclaimed, on the subject 
of the proportion of time engaged in business, 
‘The man who subjects me to twelve hours 
toil in the day, makes my soul a slave, and con- 
demns me to perpetual ignorance.” This truth, 
however, like others, greater and less, was not 
generally received on its first announcement, 
but needed several years for its influence to 
grow and become operative. Many theorists 
have since taken up the argument, and discussed 





Tranquillity,” 


it with various degrees of skill; Parliament, 





mized for the stowage of goods, in an unventi- 
lated shop lighted with gas, with scarcely time 
allowed for meals—prohibited from reading or 
conversation, even during the idle portion of the 
day—the poor victim passes a weary time wait- 
ing for employment, “in a state of painful and 
unnatural constraint, varied and relieved only 
by the actual occupation with customers, which 


| consumes not more than half the hours which 


are daily devoted to business.” 

Daily! day after day—week after week— 
month after month—year after year—heavens! 
a moral and intellectual being thus occupied— 
thus trained from the age of thirteen or fourteen 
upwards ! 

We are not surprised at finding, that, under 
these circumstances, the mortality among this 
class of men is greater than in the most dense 
and poverty-stricken masses in the manufactur- 
ing districts. Morality, intellect, and religious 
feeling have suffered death even earlier. 

This monster-evil is of modern growth. The 
old citizen was accustomed, at four o'clock, to 
quit his shop, which was leftin charge of a mere 
lad, till about five or six, and then closed for 
the night. Fortunes were made nevertheless, 
and the public convenience as well provided for 
as now. The amount of buying and selling in 
a day is not dependent on Late Hours. The 
time now lost in the morning, under a better 
system, would be saved at night. The object 
should be “to compress the labour of the day 
into so many consecutive hours as shall suffice 
for their due performance—to redeem the extra 
time, which is absolutely wasted in unemployed 
attendance at the counter, and to devote that 
time to the bodily and spiritual health of man, 
without trenching upon the duties, and obliga- 
tions, and reasonable requirements of the shop. 

So far the question is one merely touching 
the Economy of Time in matters of Business: 
and so far we can go along with the advocates 
and claimants of Early Hours, But there 18 
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| cent was, as usual, very marked in his gr: 

Captain Darby. When they separated at night, his 

Lordship retired to his house at Rosia, and Captain 
| Darby to his ground-floor lodging, near the Mole Jetty, 
| to which the Bellerophon was lashed. But not long 
after he had fallen asleep, he was awakened by a tap- 
ping at his window. Annoyed at being so soon roused, 
| he gave a very gruff repulse to the distarber ; but as 

the knocking provokingly continued, he was at length 
compelled to ask, ‘ Who's there ?’ and the voice was 
Lord St. Vincent's, which said, ‘It is Tit is I, my 
dear Darby ; get up, I have something to say to you.’ 
‘Oh, my Lord, is it you? drawled out the Captain, 
‘why, we have only just parted!’ ‘I know that, 
Darby ; but Iam always thinking of you; and 1 
| have had a dream about you, which T must tell you, 
| for till I have told it I cannot rest ; so get up, and 
| come over to the window and hear it.’ * Well, my 
Lord, I hope it is a short one, for I am uncommonly 
| sleepy.” The window being opened, and Captain 
| Darby, in only his nightcap and shirt, standing on the 
| inside, Lord St. Vincent, in full dress uniform, bend- 
| ing in from the outside, his Lordship proceeded :— 


unfortunately, such a tendency to Cant in this 
same world “of beggarly elements,” that asso- 
ciations are already started for bringing about a 
better state of things, and joint-stock companies 
roposed for turning assistants into masters, 
and partakers in the working of a large capital. 
Here begins the liability to great abuses. In- 
dividuals, too, should beware how they seek 
jeisure, whether for moral or intellectual luxuries. 
The privilege sought is claimed too much as a 
right, and too little is said of the correlative 
duty. Besides, the hardship is stated in too 
I a form. The shopman and assistant 
seem to forget that the lecturer they ‘wish to 
hear is working during the very hour of their 
roposed leisure, and had worked for days, per- 
on years, by night and day, to qualify himself 
for the office. Many a man of letters works 
harder than the shopman-slave. There is too 
both moral and intellectual task-work ; moral 
and intellectual drudgery; labour which no 


man would undertake but for the sake of money. | ‘ Darby, I dreamt I was looking on at the battle of 
Persons high in rank and station have no im- | the Nile, and, of all our ships, the Bellerophon most 
munity from this. The Judge and Chancellor | attracted my admiration. I saw her alongside the 
on the bench are frequently compelled “to take | mighty L’Orient, nobly supporting a conflict quite 





home papers” to consider their bearings on the 
case, at over-hours. 
performs his duties from evening till far beyond 
midnight in the houses of parliament, after 
having undergone the fatigues of many inter- 
views in the course of the day, or perhaps 
labouring for hours “in committee.” The evil 
complained of, then, is not confined to the class 
of persons who are now claiming redress. But 
it is a great and general “Fact,”’ (to use a 
favourite phrase of the day) that Man, through 
all the scales of humanity, is expending life in 
the pursuit of the means of living. True, the 
shopman risks and loses his health—and what is 
worth more than health in his peculiar occupa- 
tion? But how many are the altogether unem- 
ployed who are dying from the want of occu- 
pation? To have an occupation is a privilege, 
the greatest privilege that a man, whether rich 
or poor, can possess. Yes, and both with rich 
and poor, Work will have its Martyrs too ; those 
voluntary, these compulsory. A price must be 
paid, a sacrifice incurred, for this inestimable 
privilege. If the claims now making originate 
in a disinclination to self-sacrifice in the path of 
duty, not only is the motive unworthy, but the 
proposed end will be unattainable. If they are 
made on economical grounds, so as to preserve 
within its due limits the necessary self-denial, 
and to prevent a wasteful expenditure of energy, 
they will be justified in their origin, and 
crowned with triumph in their results. With 
these words of caution, we leave the subject for 
the present; but shall nevertheless fix our atten- 
tion on the progress of the practical measures 
that may be taken in relation thereto. 





Memoirs of Admiral the Earl of St. Vincent. 
(Third Notice.) 

SrRIKING contrasts in character form the great 
charm of biography ; and it is amusing to see 
St. Vincent in what he, doubtless, considered 
an amiable, if not playful, mood. Capt. Darby, 
who distinguished himself at the Nile, had im- 
prudently expressed much vexation at not being 
sent to England after that battle, and in terms 
which amounted almost to insubordination. 
His remarks having reached the admiral’s ear, 
he was obliged to bring Darby to a sense of his 
duty. As Mr. Tucker vouches for the truth of 
the following anecdote, it is our duty to believe 
it; but we may be permitted to think that 
some of the details exhibit the touching-up of a 
clumsy artist, who cannot “let well alone” : 

“There happened to be a grand dinner at the Ge- 
neral’s, at which the Commander-in-chief and several 
of the ‘Nile heroes’ were present, and Lord St, Vin- 


The senator frequently | 


unrivalled in our nayal history ; and then I exclaimed, 
| “Look at Darby, there! what a fine, gailant fellow he 
j is! what a matchless hero!” and, Darby, I dreamt 
that I watched you there, obstinately continuing that 
unequal fight, till, two of your lieutenants being killed, 
jand two hundred of your crew killed or wounded, 
| I saw yourself knocked down by a splinter, and the 
| Bellerophon drifting past her enormous opponent ; 
and then I said, * What an incomparable hero that 
Darby is! how proud I am of the choice I made of 
him ! how greatly will England approve of my selee- 
tion!” After that, Darby, my dream changed, and I 
| was here again on the Rock, and some one told me 
| that when, instead of going to England, you received 
| my orders to repair your ship here, you said, “ Tt was 
quite impossible, for there are not enough shipwrights 
on the Rock ; that it is notorious she can hardly 
swim ; that people said a post-chaise might go through 
her; and that you did not know who would fight the 
battles of the country, if, after fighting as your fellows 
had, they were to be sent to sea to be drowned for it 
| afterwards!” and I replied, “ Why, surely it cannot 
be the gallant Darby who has said all this ! is he turned 
chicken-hearted ? I can’t believe it—‘tis impossible !** 
Starting with impatience, Captain Darby exclaimed, 
‘Good God! my Lord, what do you mean by such a 
term 2’ ‘ But,’ continued his Lordship, calmly, ‘ re- 
member, this is only my dream, Darby. Yct they told 
me, that you not only said all this among the officers 
of the squadron, but at the army messes too, and more- 
over they mentioned who had heard you; and I was 
indeed astonished and grieved! But then, Darby, 
my dream again changed, and I thought I was at a 
court-martial, and, Darby, do you know, it was your 
sword lay on the table! Now, remember, this was only 
my dream, Darby, but, now I have told it to you, I 
hope I shall be able to rest, so good night!" And, 
shutting the window, away his Lordship went, leaving 
Captain Darby no longer sleepy. On the following 
day a large party dined with Lord St. Vincent, but 
Captain Darby, who either had not quite recovered 
from the loss of sleep, or not forgiven the disturbance, 
was unusually silent, keeping at a ceremonious dis- 
tance from his Lordship. This did not escape Lord 
St. Vincent's observation. ‘ Where's Darby? he 
called out during dinner. ‘ Why, Darby, you appear 
out of spirits ; now, that’s my dream you're thinking 
about: come, let’s have a glass of wine together.’ 
‘Indeed, my Lord St. Vincent,’ replied the Captain, 
filling his glass, ‘ there’s no knowing where to have 
your Lordship ; for you have a tongue like a cow.’ 
And, while all were astonished at the temerity of the 
answer—‘ How so ? how so, Darby ? ‘ Because, my 
Lord, you have a rough and a smocth side to it.” * Ah, 
Darby, replied his Lordship, ‘ you're always playing 
off your jokes on me ; but never mind, it was only a 
dream. Here’s to you, Darby.’” 

As we dislike scriptural parodies, we refrain 
from giving another anecdote of this sea lion’s 
gambols, which Mr. Tucker relates (Vol. I. 
p- 391), though it has, we confess, entertained us. 

St. Vincent was, and, in our opinion, very 











aciousness to | judiciously, strict in requiring officers to wear 


their proper uniforms— a practice of which he set 
a rigorous example; but in days when buckles 
have long disappeared from shoes, a general 
order reprimanding officers for coming on board 
the flag ship “with strings in their shoes,” will 
excite a smile. 

But shoe-strings, instead of buckles, are not 
the only innovations which time, fashion, and 
the progress of knowledge have made upon 
St. Vincent’s ideas. Let our naval readers, 
who think such enormous frigates as the War- 
spite, Vindictive, Alfred, and others of their 
class, the pride of the navy, wonder at the 
admiral’s opinion, that “frigates were grown 
preposterous” when there were none larger than 
the old forty-fours. 

Our next extracts shall present St. Vin- 
cent as a “ preux chevalier ;’’ and perhaps the 
brightest days of Chivalry never produced two 
more graceful and generous epistles. The 
“knight of superior prowess,” mentioned in 
the first of these letters, was Nelson :— 

“ To Lady Hamilton. 
«“* HLM. Ville de Paris, Cadiz, 22nd of May, 1798. 

“ Madam,—I feel myself highly honoured and flat- 
tered by your Ladyship’s charming letter of the 15th 
April. The picture you have drawn of the lovely 
Queen of Naples and the Royal Family, would rouse 
the indignation of the most unfeeling of the creation, 
at the infernal designs of those devils, who, for the 
scourge of the human race, are permitted to govern 
France. I am bound, by my oath of chivalry, to pro- 
tect all who are persecuted and distressed, and I would 
fly to the suecour of their Sicilian Majesties, were I 
not positively forbid to quit my post before Cadiz. I 
am happy, however, to have a knight of superior 
prowess in my train, who is charged with this enter- 
prize, and will soon make his appearance, at the head 
of as gallant a band as ever drew sword or trailed 
pike. Your true knight, and devoted humble servant, 

“Sr. Vincent.” 
“ To the Marquis de Niza. 
*“JLMLS. Ville de Paris, in the Tagus, 
** Ist of December, 1798. 

“ After the many gracious marks of favour and kind- 
ness I have received at the hands of His Royal High- 
ness, the Prince of Brazils, through the obliging in- 
tercession of his ministers, nothing short of the present 
occasion could influence me again to intrude upon His 
Royal Highness. Monsicur Durepaire, late an officer 
in the Regiment Montemar, of the brave Garde de 
Corps, who so nobly and gallantly preserved for a 
time the sacred life of the Queen of France, by fall- 
ing, covered with wounds, in defending the door of 
Her Majesty's ante-chamber, at Versailles, when at- 
tacked by a band of ruffians, hired by the Duke of 
Orleans to assassinate the King and Queen, is, by a 
reform the ministers of Great Britain have judged 
necessary to make in the army, reduced to a pittance 
barely sufficient to carry him vut of the kingdom of 
Portugal,—his cause must interest the feelings of every 
gentleman in Europe, and I am ready and willing to 
settle an annuity upon him out of my private fortune, 
I have the honour to be, &e. Str. Vincent.” 

The wretched state of Lord St. Vincent's fleet, 
in January, 1799, is shown by the annexed 
pithy letter to the secretary of the Admiralty, 
which accounts for and fully justifies the indig- 
nation he felt at the mismanagement and abuses 
of the Navy Board :— 

“My dear Nepean,—We are literally without a 
fathom of rope, yard of canvas, foot of oak or elm 
plank, board or log to saw them out of ; we have not 
a bit of iron but what we draw out of condemned 
masts and yards, nor the smallest piece of fir plank, 
board or quarter stuff, but what they produce ; and 
the last large stick was wrought into a topmast for the 
Thalia yesterday. Add to this, that three fourths of 
the ships under my command are so much out of re- 
pair and shaken, that, were they in England, no one 
would go to sea in them—and you will feel for your 
friend, “Sr. Vincent.” 

A remarkable letter from Lord Nelson proves 
that some neglect or discourtesy on the part of 





the Admiralty—from which many zealous ad- 
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mirals, including the haughty St. Vincent and the 
patient Collingwood, have so often suffered—had 
greatly ruffled the hero’s mind, in March, 1799: 
* March 2nd, getting under sail. 
“My dear Lord,—I am always happy when my 
conduct meets your approbation : and whilst I remain 
in the service, my utmost exertion shall be called forth; 
but, although, I own, I have met with much more 
honour and rewards than even my most sanguine ideas 
Iced me to expect, yet I am so circumstanced, that this 
expedition will probably be the last service ever per- 
formed by your most obliged and affectionate friend, 
* NELSON AND BRoNTE.” 
The temptation of bringing the warm-hearted, 
generous letters of Nelson to broad daylight 
after being so unaccountably buried in private 
collections for forty years, is irresistible. The 
public subscribe to build a column to his me- 
mory, yet there is not an eminent publisher in 
London (and we speak from knowledge) who 
has spirit enough to allow Nelson to erect his 
own monument to posterity—without the fear 
of being caricatured by some incompetent archi- 
tect, or some jobbing committee—by printing a 
collection of his letters and dispatches as a com- 
panion to those of Wellington. Were two more 
genuine, natural, gratifying addresses to a chief 
from a distinguished follower ever written than 
the following ?— 
** Palermo, June 10, 1799. 
“My dear Lord,—We have a report that you are 
going home. This distresses us most exceedingly, and 
myself in particular—so much so, that I have serious 
thoughts of returning, if that event should take place, 
But, for the sake of our country, do not quit us at this 
serious moment! I wish not to detract from the 
merit of whoever may be your successor, but it must 
take a length of time, which I hope the war will not 
give, to be in any manner a St. Vincent. We look 
up to you, as we have always found you, as to our 
father, under whose fostering care we have been led 
to fame. If, my dear Lord, I have any weight in 
your friendship, let me entreat you to rouse the sleep- 
ing lion. Give not up a particle of your authority to 
any one: be again our St. Vincent, and we shall be 
happy! Your affectionate Netson.” 
** June 12th, 1799. Nine o'clock at night. 
“ My dear Lord, our St. Vincent,—Whiat have we 
suffered in hearing of your illness, and of your return 
to Mahon! Let me entreat you to come to us with 
a force fit to fight. Wee will search the French out, 
and if either in Leghorn, Espezia, or Naples, we will 
have at them; we shall have so much pleasure in 
fighting under the eye of our ever great and good Earl. 
Tf you are sick, I will fag for you, and our dear Lady 
Hamilton will nurse you with the most affectionate 
attention. Good Sir William will make you laugh 
with his wit and inexhaustible pleasantry. We all 
love you. Come, then, to your sincere friends. Let 
us get you well, it will be such a happiness to us all 








—amongst the foremost, to your attached, faithful, and | 


affectionate Ne son.” 
The impaired state of Lord St. Vincent's 
health having compelled him to resign the com- 
mand of his fleet, he returned to England and 
struck his flagin August, 1799. At the urgent 
request of the ministry, he assumed the com- 
mand ofthe Channel fleet, in consequence of fears 
of another mutiny in 1800, though he was then 
labouring under dropsical symptoms. “ The 
king and the government require it, and the 
discipline of the English Navy demands it: it 
is of no consequence to me whether I die afloat 
or ashore, the die is cast,’’ was the obser- 
vation with which he silenced his physician's 
remonstrances. His reputation as a disciplina- 
rian made this appointment very unpopular; 
and that common failing of strong minds, of 


carrying a line of conduct to extremes when 
resisted, was stimulated by his having heard 


that the superior officers of the fleet had re- 
solved that “ the discipline of the Mediterranean 
should not be introduced into the Channel fleet.”’ 
Certain it is, however, that no officer was ever 
more disliked, than Lord St. Vincent while he 
held that important office ; but it is no less cer- 





tain, that England and the profession were 
greatly benefited by his iron rule. Its best 
feature was impartiality. If the common seaman 
was debarred from recreation in port, so were 
the officers and captains; and if unusual duties 
were imposed upon the latter, it was to enforce 
sobriety and order, and thereby save the thought- 
less sailor from dreadful corporeal punishment. 
St. Vincent’s orders and letters for enforcing 
subordination and discipline at this period, are 
remarkable, and ought to ensure respect alike 
for his justice, his zeal, and his indefatigable 
attention to the health of his seamen. We had 
marked numerous passages all redounding to 
his honour, but, even if our limits admitted of 
their insertion, we do not think that such details 
would interest general readers. 

In Mr. Addington’s administration, Lord St. 
Vincent accepted the office of First Lord of the 
Admiralty, when he carried many of his plans 
of Reform. His audience of the King, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Tucker, exhibits him in a very 
favourable light, as the advocate of a concession 
of the Catholic claims when that measure had 
horrors for Royal ears :— 

“ Having expressed his duty and thanks to His 
Majesty for his condescension and favour, and having 
entreated that His Majesty would allow him to express 
his opinion freely upon a subject which he was most 
desirous to mention, and to which the King very rea- 
dily assented, he said, ‘that he should make but a bad 
return for all the honours and favours which His Ma- 
jesty had most graciously bestowed upon him, and 
very ill discharge his duty, if he did not frankly and 
honestly tell His Majesty, that, having served nearly 
half a century with the Roman Catholies, and seen 
them tried in all situations, it was his decided and con- 
scientious opinion, that they were entitled to be placed 
upon the same footing in every respect as His Ma- 
jesty’s Protestant subjects ; that he had been informed 
that the retiring ministry had resigned upon that 
question, and that he could not accept office under 
such circumstances, without first stating to His Ma- 
jesty, that upon his honour and upon his allegiance, 


he entirely agreed with them in opinion; that having | . ne 
| my own honour, and I could not place it in the hands 


now discharged this duty to is Majesty and to himself, 
he would also add, that his life and his utmost services 
were at His Majesty's disposal, and that he was ready 
to return to the fleet, or to serve His Majesty on 
shore, or to retire into private life, as His Majesty 
might think proper to command ;? that the King 
listened very attentively to all he said, and when he 
had finished, that His Majesty replicd :—* Lord St. 
Vincent, you have in this instance, as you have in 
every other, behaved like an honest, honourable man ; 
upon the question of Catholic emancipation my mind 
is made up, from which I never will depart ; and 
therefore, as it is not likely that it will be a matter 
agitated or discussed between us, I can see no reason 
why you should not take the Admiralty, where I very 
much wish to see you,and to place the navy entirely 
in your hands.’ ” 

To Lord St. Vincent the public owed the 
Commission of Naval 
violently resisted by his colleagues in the 
Cabinet, and supported only by himself and by 
Lord Chancellor Eldon. ‘The description of that 
“drastic measure,” as Lord Brougham calls it, 
is one of the best passages in Mr. Tucker’s book: 

“Thus much of it is beyond all dispute or cavil : 
it made towards practical improvement in those State 
affairs for which it was particularly designed, that great 
and honest step, which never can be retraced, and 
never sufliciently acknowledged—of fearlessly placing 
hefore the eyes of the public intelligible and true in- 
formation of the details of those transactions into which 
abuse had crept, and might at any time attempt to 
return ; and it laid the immoveable foundation—it 
paved the broad and certain way, for all the subse- 
quent improvements in the civil department of the 
navy.” 

The block machinery at Portsmouth, the de- 
sign of the breakwater in Plymouth Sound— 
are also to be attributed to St. Vincent’s ardent 
zeal; and his inflexible denial of requests for 
promotion, even when urged by princes of the 





Inquiry, which was | 





blood and by the most influential members of 
the peerage, because he would first Provide for 
professional merit, is shown by numerous letters 

Never was an elegant compliment paid in 
more laconic terms than in the subjoined notes 
from Admiral Cornwallis, who had succeeded 
St. Vincent in the command of the Channel 
Fleet. Nor was there ever a neater return 
made than in St. Vincent’s reply. These roy h 
sons of Neptune might have challenged all the 
courtiers of Europe to have expressed them- 
selves more tersely or more elegantly :— 

* Ville de Paris, before Brest, March, 1801, 

“ My Lord,—The French fleet shows a disposition 
to put to sea; I apprehend they know that your 
Lordship has quitted the station. I have the honour 
to be, Witiiam Cornwatis,” 

** Admiralty, 2nd April, 1801, 

“My dear Admiral,—_The French know, and have 
experienced too much of your character, to risk theirs 
hy facing you, in preference to 

“ Your sincere friend, Sr. Vincent,” 

Great part of Mr. Tucker’s second volume is 
occupied by a defence of Lord St. Vincent's con- 
duct at the Admiralty in reference to Mr. Pitt's 
attack upon him in the House of Commons, 
He quitted the Admiralty on Mr. Addington’s 
resignation in May, 1804, and went into oppo- 
sition, but when the Whigs returned to office in 
1806, he again accepted the command of the 
Channel Fleet, bearing the union flag at the 
main. He relinquished his command on the 
change of administration in 1807, and was never 
again employed. _Ifis interview with the King 
on this occasion, is worthy of attention, as it 
reflects honour upon the venerable Admiral’s 
spirit and independence :— 

* Almost immediately after the flag was struck for 
the last time, the King commanded the presence of 
his great Admiral at a private audience. After homage 
had been paid to Majesty, George III. expressed deep 
regrets that his officer would not continue in command 
of his channel fleet; to which Lord St. Vincent re- 
plied, * Sire, my life ever has been, and ever will be, 
at your Majesty's disposal, but I am the guardian of 
of your Majesty’s present ministers.” The King, at 
first, appeared rather displeased ; but then, in the 
most gracious manner, said, ‘ Well, Lord St. Vincent, 
you have now quitted active service, as you say, for 
ever—tell me, do you think the naval service is better 
or worse than when you first entered it ?? Lord St. 
Vincent— Very much worse, may it please your Ma- 
jesty.” The King, very quickly—* How so? howso? 
Lord St. Vincent— Sire, I have always thought that 
a sprinkling of nobility was very desirable in the 
navy, as it gives some sort of consequence to the ser- 
vice; but at present the navy is so overrun by the 
younger branches of nobility, and the sons of members 
of parliament, and they so swallow up all the patron- 
age, and so choke the channel to promotion, that the 
son of an old officer, however meritorious both their 
services may have been, has little or no chance of 
getting on.’ The King—* Pray, who was serving 
Captain of the Fleet under your Lordship 2 Lord St. 
Vincent—* Rear Admiral Osborne, Sire, the son ot 
an old officer” The King—‘ Osborne, Osborne! | 
think there are more than one of that name admirals.’ 
Lord St. Vincent— Yes, Sire, there are three brothers, 
all admirals.’ The King—‘ That’s pretty well for 
democracy, I think.’ Lord St. Vincent—*Sire, the 
father of those officers served twenty years as first- 
lieutenant, with my dear friend Admiral Barrington, 
who had never sufficient interest to get him beyond 
the rank of commander, He was, of necessity, obliged 
to send all his sons to sea, and, to my own knowledge, 
they never had anything more than their pay to live 
on; nevertheless, they always appeared as gentlemen; 
they were self-educated, and they got on in the ser- 
vice upon the strength of their own merits alone ; and, 
Sire, I hope your Majesty will pardon me for saying; 
I would rather promote the son of an old deserving 
officer than of any noble in the land.’ The King mused 
for a minute or two, and then said, ‘I think you're 
right, Lord St. Vincent, quite right.’ ” ; 

Our concluding extract shall be the description 
of St. Vincent’s death-bed :-— 
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“On the same afternoon Dr. Baird and Mr. Tucker ing on each other fulsome compliments, and l 
| 


med. They found that, after passing a still more 
restless night, his Lordship was gone to his bed, and 
was in the most alarming state, But even now, while 
he lay in intensest sufferings, and while the hand of 
Death was all but on him, still quite alive to all the 

ing events of the day, the ardour which he exhi- 
hited for freedom was as strong as ever. He positively 
would be informed of all that was going on in Greece. 
His zeal in the cause of the liberty of Spain seemed 
increased. The newspapers, as usual, were all read 
tohim. It was perfectly evident that he listened to 
every sentence with undiminished attention. At the 
conclusion of M. Manuel’s speech, he said he was a 
fine, manly fellow ;’ afterwards, that the French gen- 
darmes who refused to execute the ‘ outrageously 
illegal order’ to arrest that dauntless deputy, * had 
behaved like a noble fellow.’ His Lordship then dozed 
alittle; when he awoke, he said, ‘ What a convulsed 
state the world is in!’ He then inquired ‘ where the 
Duke of Lorenzo,’ who it will be remembered, was 
sent to England to represent the Constitutional Go- 
yernment, ‘was lodged?’ and when told, at the 
Spanish Ambassador's, and that the British populace 
had testified their good wishes for the Spanish cause, 
by marks of respect to the former, and of a contrary 
feeling to the latter, it caused him for a moment to 
forget his pain and his sufferings, and his countenance 
brightened up for the last time. The radiance was 
but transient ; yet it was enough to show what a soul 
he had for freedom, and that his mighty spirit was 
only setting, but was not enfeebled. After that, he 
lay in silent exhaustion for two hours, during which 
the bystanders of his bed were, his old captain, Sir 
George Grey, the affectionate Dr. Baird, and the 
heart-broken Secretary ; the witnesses of his greatest | 
energies ; the objects of his uninterrupted countenance | 
and kindness, About half-past eight, his extremities 
were noticed to have become cold and clammy ; ex- 
ertion in breathing then gradually increased to a la- | 
bour beyond his strength ; and, at last, without a 
sigh cr a groan, but with merely an effort similar to a 
suppressed sneeze, he expired.” 

Without any disrespect for the labours of | 
Captain Brenton or Mr. Tucker, we must repeat 
our desire to see yet another life of St. Vincent, 
which shall present him without those meretri- 
cious colours with which injudicious biographers | 
bedaub their heroes. A glance at other sources 
of information persuades us, that some striking 
facts and anecdotes should supersede many in 
these volumes. Mr. Tucker has contrived to 
give an air of silliness and childishness to some 
stories which he evidently considers clever and 
oo. and for which we hope the shade of St. 

ineent may forgive him. His admitted ig- 
norance of nautical affairs is some excuse even | 
for such an absurdity, as representing the old 
Admiral sitting in a gale of wind on the quarter 
deck, “in a bight of the main topsail!”’ (11. 18). 
But why did he not ask some nautical friend to 
read his manuscript, that it might be free from 
such gross blunders as offend the eye even of, 
what his hero would have called, a land lubber 
of a reviewer ! 








The Laurringtons; or, Superior People. By 
Mrs. Trollope. 3 vols. Longman & Co. 
Tue spectacle of Ignorance “rising in its own 
opinion every hour,” of Dulness pluming itself 
on the possession of fancy and spirit, of Preju- 
dice ‘suffocated with admiration” at its own 
knowledge of life, is diverting, by way of variety, 
though wearisome, if too long contemplated. 
Few are better calculated to exhibit such a 
group of puppets than Mrs. Trollope. Her 
‘Superior eople’ are gems of the first water. 
We have known them :—a shallow, pompous, 
rich brother, and three shallow, pompous, comely 
Sisters (one even a beauty), who manage to hide 
from themselves their own selfishness and un- 
popularity, by perpetually chiming in each other's 
ears the fact, that they are too good for the 
generality of their neighbours, who desire to be 


| affright not her steady soul.”’ 





intimate with them yet dare not ; and by lavish- 


personal attentions. Meek Mrs. Laurrington, the 
mother, is but an appendage to these cumbrous | 


her husband? And we are sorry to see the quaint old 


announcement of purpose so mawkishly modernized. 
It used to be “ designed principally for the amuse- 


pieces of magnificence, though her fortune | Ment and instruction of the fair sex,” and “ contain- 


propped up the family—she being one of two 
co-heiresses to a pin-maker’s hoards—a fact | 
brought forward in terrorem by her genteel | 
children, whenever she shows the slightest dis- | 
position to have a will of her own. Yet they 
are not too genteel to be most magnetically 
attracted towards the hoards of the other co- | 
heiress, a maiden Aunt Watts; who has begged | 
their youngest sister (the fifth Laurrington) for 
humble companion, has trained the child up in 
every good grace and honest affection, has dis- 
countenanced all rumours proclaiming her as 
heiress elect,—and who is, therefore, an object 
of “ thrilling interest,”’ and secret detestation to 
the quartett of ‘Superior People.’ Commend us 
to Mrs. Trollope’s spinsters! Mrs. Ellis has 
finished the ‘ Mothers,’ ‘ Wives,’ and ‘ Daugh- 
ters,’ but to the authoress of ‘ Widow Barnaby’ 
fall by right the ‘ Aunts’ of England. Never was 
faéry intervention so nimble and mysterious— 
never were purses so omnipotently guinea-full, 
never wits so keenly inventive, as theirs. But | 
Aunt Watts beats either Aunt Betsy or Aunt | 
Cli, in the comprehensive boldness of her | 
schemes and performances. Returning from | 
the continent, she finds Cornelia Laurrington, 
the Superior beauty, engaged to the very man 
of men, who is worthy of her own pupil and 
darling Cecilia; she perceives William Laur- 





| persons engaged in that delightful pursuit.’’ 


ing many useful and entertaining particulars, pecu- 
liarly adapted to the ingenious gentlemen engaged in 
the delightful study and practice of the mathema- 
ticks.” The joint work is “designed principally for 


| the amusement and instruction of students in mathe- 


matics; comprising” (out upon comprising /) “ many 
useful and entertaining particulars interesting to all 
For 
shame, Stationers’ Company! turn the “ fair sex” 
into “ students in mathematics,” “ ingenious gentle- 
men’’ into “ persons,” and “ study and practice” into 
“ pursuit”? All this is even worse than leaving out 
of mathematics the k, which proved the antiquity of 
your work. What is to warn (we speak to your feel- 
ings) the lover of old times who sees your young 
couple in a shop window, that he is not looking at a 
thing of yesterday ? do you think that many a pur- 
chaser was not attracted by “the hundred and thirty- 
seventh almanack published of this kind,” and the 
like ? Would you have dared to do so with old Moore 
or Poor Robin? Give us both the old titles in one; 
knock out the Albert-and- Victoria looking medallion, 
and make something like the Prince and the Queen, 
which will be appropriate, since the junction of the 
almanacs took place in the present reign ; modernize 
the contents, but not the form, of your useful and 
well-remembered old work. 

A Diagram to define the Lives of the Patriarchs, by 
H. Smith.__Mr. Smith is the inventor of what he 


| calls Self-Supporting Dispensaries, which, it appears, 


rington, the intolerable Magnus Apollo of the | 


family, committing himself in wedlock to as 


self for an establishment and took out the sacri- 


| fice in tormenting her buyer :—but (to quote 


from ‘ Sir Charles Grandison’) ‘‘ these surprises 
Here she drops 
a hint, there a sly letter, lastly, lavishes muni- 
ficent London hospitality on the whole intoler- 
able crew, for the purpose of unmasking them, 
and extricating from their toils the nephew- 
elect, whom » resolves to endow with her 
immense wealth and her Cecilia! How she is 
crossed and thwarted, and what may be the end 
of her devices, must be communicated to the 
public, by the agency of the circulating libraries. 
But we must warn the world that this novel 
contains a more than usual number of examples 
of the anti-‘ she-never-told-her-love” prin- 
ciple, and Mrs. Trollope, we suspect, will have 
a heavy account to settle with the ‘‘ Aunts” on 
this head. The learned Mary, the musical 
Araminta, the beautiful Cornelia, the exquisite 
Cecilia—all “ profess” first—and, as if this was 
not enough, one of the accessory personages—a 
certain fair and fanciful widow, Lady Willbury, 
who very much admires a certain admirable 
Rev. Mr. Ormond and a certain roué cousin, 
Frank Mastermann, at the same time—‘‘ takes 
the initiative” with a vivacity more perceptible 
than Mrs. Trollope will find it decorous to en- 
courage in the essay we have bespoken from her. 
This understood, there is no offence in ‘The 
Laurringtons’—some shrewdness—some merri- 
ment, and a little extravagance. The ‘ Superior 
People’ will not be found bores, if bidden to 
country-houses for the entertainment of Christ- 
mas guests, 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Lady’s and Gentleman's Diary.—Last year, 
we believe, the two mathematical almanacs, the 
Lady’s Diary and the Gentleman’s Diary, were 
united: the Gentleman being about 120 years old, the 
Lady about 140. We take an interest in these publi- 
cations, in which so many English mathematicians 
have commenced their career. The joint publication, 
we think, ought to state the age of the parties in the 
title-page, as the individual ones used to do: is it that 
the lady objects to appear as twenty years older than 


| 
| artful and fashionable a shrew as ever sold her- | 





have been “cruelly attacked and misrepresented.” 
He had also something to say on the “ allotment of 
land to labourers,” “ fétes and public holidays for the 
working classes"—and these subjects he discourses 
on in some lengthy appendices to the present vol- 
ume, which seems, in fact, only a peg—and that a bad 
one—whereon to hang a foolish and angry preface 
and the before-mentioned appendices. 

Records of Scenery and other Poems, by the Hon. 
J. A. Maynard.—A volume of that easy kind of octo- 
syllabic and other verse which means nothing—or 
very little. All surface and no depth. It contains, 
however, evidence of kind fecling, prettily expressed. 

The Cabinet Edition of the Works of W. Shakspere, 
edited by C. Knight.—This pretty little edition is 
now complete, and for beauty, accuracy, and price, 
may be pronounced unrivalled, even in these days of 
cheap and elegant publications. 

Letts’s Diaries—Richards’s Diarics.—The usual 
preparations for the coming year are proceeding 
rapidly. Now that the Almanacks have nearly all 
made their appearance, the Diaries of various forms 
and on various plans are following. Messrs. Letts 
& Son have published their customary numbers of 
all shapes and sizes, each of them useful in its way ; 
and Mr. Richards has issued two, both of very con- 
venient forms. Mr. Richards has also published a 
neat and useful Account Book, which we can re- 
commend to all careful housekeepers. 

Maps.—Mr. Wyld has just published an interest 
ing map, by J. J. Forrester, of the Wine District of 
the Alto-Douro—and another of the Sandwich Islands. 





List of New Books.—Coleridge’s (S. 'T.) Poetical Works, 3 
vols. fe. Svo. new edit. 158. cl.—The Works of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, edited by Dyce, Vol. IV., 8vo. 12s. cl.—Life in 
the Sick Room, by an Invalid, 8vo. 8s. bds.—Ackerman’s 
Coins of the Romans relating to Britain, 2nd edit. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cl.—Halliwell’s History of Freemasonry in England, 
post 8vo. 2s. Gd. cl.—St. Patrick's Purgatory, an Essay on 
the Legends of Purgatory, Hell and Paradise, by T. Wright, 
post 8vo. 6s. cl.—The Tests of Time, a Story of Social Life, 
by S. Wood, 12mo. 5s. el.—Tales of the Great and Brave, by 
M. Fraser Tytler, 2nd series, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Daniel’s Direc 
tory to the Port Charges of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Principal Foreign Ports, 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl.—James's Christian 
Watchfulness, 5th edit. 12mo. 6s. cl.—James on the Collects, 
10th edit. 12mo. 5s. cl.—The Faith once delivered to the 
Saints, Six Discourses, by Rev. J. Ridgway, 12mo. 5s. ¢l.— 
The Christian Ladies’ Magazine, Vol. XX., 12mo. 7s. cl.— 
My Early Days, 4th edit. 18mo. 1s. cl.—Friendly Visitor for 
1843, 12mo. 1s. 6d. bds.—Children’s Friend, for 1843, 32mo. 
ls. 6d. hf-bd.—The Cottager’s Monthly Visiior for 1843, 
12mo. 4s. bds. 4s. 6d. hf-bd.—The Christian Magazine, 
Vol. IL., for 1843, 12mo. 2s. Gd. cl.—The Missionary Keposi- 
tory for Youth, Vol. V., fe. 8vo. 2s. cl—Nursery Rhymes 
of England, edited by J. O. Halliwell, Esq., 3rd edit., with 
illustrations, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—A Christmas Carol in Prose, 
beinga Ghost Story of Christmas, by Charles Dickens, Esq., 
fe. 8vo. 5s. cl.—The Home Treasury, ‘ Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,’ square, bds. 2s, tinted, 3s. Gd. coloured.—The Home 
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Treasury, ‘Chevy Chase,’ square, bds. 2s, 6d. tinted, 4s. 6d. 
coloured.—Lessons on Animals, Vegetables, and Mi 1 

by Mrs. Mareet, 18mo. 2s. cl—Arabella Stewart, an Histo- 
rical Romance, by G. P. R. James, Esq., 3 vols. post 8vo. 
3ls. 6d. bds. —Whitefriars, or the Days of Charles the Second, 
an Historical Romance, 3 yols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Men 
and Women, by the Author of ‘Susan Hopley,’ 3 vols. post 
8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Harry Mowbray, by Capt. Knox, 8vo. 13s. 
cl.—The Italian Confectioner, or Complete Economy of 
Desserts, by W. A. Jarrin, new edit. post 8vo. 12s. bds.— 
Copland’s Medical Dictionary, Vols. I. and IL, 8vo. 32. ¢l.— 
Sir Robert Peel and his Era, 2nd edit. post 8vo. 5s. cl.—Shep- 
pard’s Observations on the Proximate Cause of Insanity, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. el.—Thacker’s Rules for the Decision of 
Courses, fe. 2s. Gd. cl—History of Frederick the Great, by 
Kugler, 8vo. 21s. cl.—ITansard’s Parliamentary Debates for 
Session 1843, being Vols. LXVI. to LXXL, 3rd series, 
Svo. 8. 8s, bds.—Montagu and Ayrton’s Law and Practice 
of Bankruptcy, by Roe and Miller, 2nd edit. 2 vols. 22. 2s. 
bds.—Hamilton’s Family Ledger for 1844, 8vo. ls. 6d. cl.— 
The Architectural Annual for 1844, ‘ Ancient and Modern 
Architecture, first series,’ imperial 4to. 21. 12s. 6d. ¢l—The 
Royal Blue Book, 1844, royal 18mo. 5s. bd.—The Anglo- 
Indian-Chinese Almanac, 1844, 1s. swd.—Allen’s Latin De- 
lectus, 2nd edit. 12mo. 4s. cl._—School Music, or Songs and 
Hymns from the Singing Master, 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl—The Wrongs 
of Women, Part IV., ‘ The Lace-Runners,’ 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 








PICCANO ARLOTTO, 


* I will invite that merry priest 

Arlotto for to-morrow’s feast :” 
Another, quite as merry, said, 

“ And you shall see his fun repaid. 
When dinner’s on the board, we'll draw 
Each of the company a straw: 

The shortest straw shall tap the wine 
In cellar, while the others dine: 

And now I'll show how we'll contrive, 
He draws the shortest of the five.” 


They learn their lesson: there are few 
Good priests (where eating goes) but do, 
From Helgabalus, ending with 
Humour’s pink primate, Sydney Smith. 
Such food more suits them, truth to speak, 
Than heavy joints of tough-grained greek. 

Well; all are seated. 

“* Where's our Chianti?” 
Cries one: “ without it feasts are scanty. 
We will draw lots then who shall go 
And fill the bottles from below.” 
They drew. Arlotto saw their glee, 
And nought discomfited was he. 
Downstairs he went: he brought up two, 
And saw his friends as friends should do, 
Enjoying their repast, and then 
For the three others went agen. 
Although there was no long delay, 
Dish after dish had waned away. 
Minegra, liver fried, and raw 
Delicious ham, had plumpt the maw. 
Polpetti, roll’d in anise, here 
Show their fat sides and disappear. 
Salame, too, half mule’s* half pig’s, 
Moisten’d with black and yellow figs ; 
And maccaroni by the ell 
From high-uplifted fingers fell. 
Garlic and oil and cheese unite 
Their concert on the appetite, 
Breathing an odour which alone 
The laic world might dine upon. 

But never think that nought remains 

To recompence Arlotto’s pains. 

There surely was the nicest pie 

That ever met Piccano’s eye. 

Full fifty toes of ducks and geese, 

Heads, gizzards, wind pipes, soak"t in grease, 
Were in that pie, and thereupon 

Sugar and salt and cinnamon ; 

Kid which, while living, any goat 

Might look at twice and never know’t ; 

A quarter of grill’d turkey, scored 

And lean as a backgammon board, 

And dark as Saint Bartholomew, 

And quite as perfectly done through. 
Birds that, two minutes since, were quails, 
And a stupendous stew of snails. 





* There isan excellent reason why the sausage and salame 
of Bologna should be in estimation. Nearly all the mules 
and asses of Italy, descending from the Alps and Appen- 
nines, worn with age and diseases, end their existence in 
that central city, where others are always in readiness to 
replace them. Their flesh is very little adulterated with any 
other: the sinews are minutely and well pounded, and the 
garlic and muriate mollify the most obstinate fibre. 





* Brother Arlotto!” said the host, 
“ Here’s still a little of our roast. 
Brother Arlotto! never spare.” 
Arlotto gaily took his chair 
And readily fell to: but soon 
He struck the table with a spoon, 
Exclaiming, “ Brother! let us now 
Draw straws agen. Who runs below 
To stop the casks? for very soon 
Little is there within, or none.” 
Far flies the napkin, and our host 
Is down the cellar stairs. 

* All lost! 
Santa Maria! The Devil’s own trick! 
Scoffer! blasphemer! heretick ! 
Broaching (by all the Saints) five casks 
Only to fill as many flasks! 
Methinks the trouble had been small 
To have replaced the plugs in all.” 
Arlotto heard and answer’d. “ You 
Forgot to tell me what to do. 
But let us say no more, because 
We should not quarrel about straws. 
If you must play your pranks, at least 
Don’t play ’em with a brother priest.” 
Watrter Savace Lanpor. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 
PROFESSOR J, H. GREEN'S LECTURES. 


Beauty and Expression as the Elements of the Fine 
Arts, 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—The subject of 
these lectures is the anatomy, or distinct exposition 
of the Human Body, its form, and its capabilities of 
movement and position. In addition, however, to 
the interest which we all, as men, and by force of a 
thousand associations, cannot but feel in this beyond 
all other forms, the character which expressly and 
especially entitles it to the attention of the artist, is 
its superior beauty and expression, or expressiveness. 
I may therefore, perhaps, claim your indulgence in 
having selected these subjects as the appropriate 
theme of my introductory lecture to an anatomical 
course in the service of the Fine Arts, in which it has 
been usual to permit, and even to expect, a greater 
expansion of thought and subject, and thus to allow 
the lecturer to increase his claim to the after-atten- 
tion of his audience on points proper to his own pro- 
fession, by having assured them of his intelligent sym- 
pathy with those aims and objects which are common 
to all cultivated minds, but are more especially the 
province of the artist. 

Artist and Artizan—the worker in the Useful and 
the worker in the Fine Arts—are both comprehended 
in the general definition:—one who produces with 
design ; that is, after a pattern in his mind, which he 
would give an outward existence to. 

Now, I have often thought that the world of pro- 
duction may very conveniently be divided into three 
realms, or spheres. In the first, Nature is the artist, 
and man the noblest product—at once the crown and 
the epitome of all below him: man, I say, as far as 
we are permitted to consider him as a product of 
nature ; that is, the organic body of man, the human 
organismus. In the second sphere of production, it is 
man that produces; but in order to outward and cir- 
cumstantial interests ; for the most part in behoof of 
his animal needs, wishes, and conveniences; but al- 
ways as means to certain ends, which are themselves 
only means to some ultimate end: as a knife for the 
division of food, which is itself but a means to the 
sustentation of the living body, or the pleasure that 
accompanies it. Hence the productions in this 
sphere have their value determined wholly by their 
utility ; and it is, therefore, in this restricted but most 
proper sense of the word, thesphere of the Useful Arts. 
In the third sphere, likewise, man is the producer ; 
but he produces under the influence and from the 
impulse of a higher interest—an interest grounded on 
the constitution of the human mind, as far as it is 
exclusively human, and for the communication and 
excitement of a delight not only peculiar to man, as 
contradistinguished from the animals, but character- 
istic of cultivated man—a delight which is the test of 
the excellence which excites it. This, then, is the 





third sphere of production—the sphere of the Fine 
Arts ; distinguished in many ways from the preced- 
ing, but principally by the difference of the object of 





pursuit. In this sphere, the artist, as it were, abstracts 
himself from the outward world, while he stil] 
peals to the senses, by which he is placed in commy, 
nion with the same; and he seeks to substitute g 
world of his own ; to project his own inward thoughts, 
but no longer as thoughts, but as things, having that 
correspondence to the thoughts which, in the sphere 
of the useful arts, the thoughts have to outward thi 

In fact, on this very ground are they the Fine Arts, 
that the products do not acknowledge their Appropri- 
ate criterion in the outward things, but in our thoughts 
of these things; and the artist who would paint or 
model on the principle that the beau ideal of his pro- 
ductive genius should be a fac-simile of nature—who 
would paint every brick in a wall, or twig in a tree 
with precisely the same distinctness as the same would 
be actually seen at the supposed distance with the 
eye, would but excite regret for time wasted and 
talent misapplied. For what is the object of the 
painter or sculptor? Not to act on, or modify things ; 
nor yet to communicate a scientific knowledge of them 
as they exist in nature ; but to reproduce their images 
in the mind, in that order and combination, and with 
that superaddition of reality and fixture, which is de- 
lightful to the mind by the mind’s own laws and con- 
stitution. As, too, his productive activity is differ- 
ently directed, so likewise is his social sympathy, A 
great painter is reported to have once addressed a 
minute critic, who was peering into a history piece— 
“Sir, my picture was not made to be smelt at!” and, 
with equal propriety, a great landscape-painter might 
say to a critic of the same class—“ Sir, my trees were 
not intended to teach you botany !” The artist seeks 
a soul similarly constituted and affected with his own, 
and akin to him—not, indeed, in the power of pro- 
duction, but allied to him by a power of appreciating 
the product, and a susceptibility of delight from the 
same. 

In the sphere of the Useful Arts, from which I have 
sought to distinguish the sphere of the Fine Arts, we 
have found the governing faculty to be the Under- 
standing; and the object, orimpulsive motive, that calls 
the understanding into exertion, is Commodity, orSelf- 
interest.in reference to that part of our being which 
we have in common with the animals, In the artistic 
sphere, on the other hand, I may say, without fear of 
controversy, that the governing faculty is the Taste; 
and that the object or impulsive motive is the pro- 
duction of the Beautiful, and of the peculiar Compla- 
cency which results from the contemplation of the 
Beautiful. Its aim and object, therefore, appertain 
to that part of our being which man has exclusively, 
and by which he is divided from the animals—by 
which, in fact, he is a man. 

Now, it would be an interesting, and, I would add, 
not uninstructive fact, should it be found that the 
characteristic perfection of the Fine Arts is the same, 
the subjects only being different, with that which Na- 
ture aims at in the crown of her productions in the 
vast world of animal life. Man, in the sphere of his 
productive agency—becoming, as it were, another 
nature—seeks to repeat in the peculiar world of man 
a product having the same perfection, and uniting the 
excellence of both—a product necessarily ideal, be- 
cause grounded in the constitution of the human mind: 
but to this he will add the character of sensible na- 
ture; that is, outwardness—sensible reality. Now, 
the true character of the human organization, the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of man’s bodily frame, consists 
in its fitness to a balance of the organs and organic 
powers; and without anticipating the proof, which 
for my present purpose is unnecessary, my position 
is, that as the organic frame of man exhibitsthe most 
perfect attainment of corporeal existence in the ad- 
justment of all the living powers and faculties to a 
balance, which it permits and requires, so doth the 
perfection of artistic genius consist in a harmony and 
balance of the mental powers and faculties, and the 
ideal perfection of the products of artistic genius in 
the fit representment and, as it were, reflection of this 
harmony. ! 

But here I must appear to have contradicted my- 
self; for the balance and equilibrium of powers 18 
contrasted with the marked predominance of any one 
power; and yet, as I have stated, Taste is the go- 
verning power in the sphere of the Fine Arts: and if, 
indeed, Taste be a single faculty—if there be any 
single faculty of the humzn mind which can, with any 
propriety, be called Taste, the contradiction is 1rre- 
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sovable; and my only chance for acquitting myself 
pve rn be, that what is meant by the word 
Taste, is actually a unity resulting from the equili- 
prium of all the powers that constitute the human 
mind—a complacency arising from the equable ex- 
citement and gratification of the whole man, as far as 
his character is exclusively human. There have been, 
indeed, critics and connoisseurs who have even writ- 
ten voluminous theories of Taste, who have overlooked 
_—nay, who have boldly denied any difference between 
the pleasurable affection of the senses and the intel- 
Jectual complacency now in question. But, honestly, 
Ican hold such fancies deserving of no other confuta- 
tion than by putting the assertion in some such form 
as the following—that the taste for the works of Raf- 
faelle is the same in kind and origin as the taste of 
venison, and the taste of turtle has no intrinsic differ- 
ence from the taste for Milton and Shakspeare,—and 
then leaving the theory to its own absurdity. 

Henceforward then it will be understood that by 
Taste I mean the appropriate sense of Beauty, ex- 
isting in that degree of cultivation, in which it mani- 
fests itself by the production of the Beautiful, or by 
the power of discovering and appreciating the same 
in the products of others. And the positions on which 
I conceive the theory of the Fine Arts to be grounded 
are no less than these:—First, that the primary 
object of the Fine Arts is Beauty. Secondly, that 
in all beautiful objects the human soul is affected as 
a whole, and the mind seeks its most perfect state, 
consisting in a living balance of all its constituent 
faculties, reflected to us in the beautiful object. But 
thirdly, that this isa living balance,—it is an act ; and 
the source of the peculiar pleasurable emotion or 
complacency is the act and moment of balancing ;— 
again, that this complacency consists with the ap- 
parent disturbance, though not with the destruction 
of the balance;—nay, that the complacency is even 
heightened by the temporary disturbance, for this 
living balance is necessarily a state of oscillation, 
which, at the same time that it permits action, never 
destroys repose. 

This apparent disturbance—this tendency to fly off 
from the centre, but which never passes beyond the 
controlling and recalling influence of the centripetal 
power, is Expression, which, by seeming to disturb, 
actually manifests the existence of the equilibrium, 
and, as the motion in a beautiful fountain, gives it life 
without destroying the identity of form, and im 
variety without the sacrifice of unity. And thus the 
total result will be, that the common ground of the 
Fine Arts is Beauty, considered as the centripetal 
force, while the tendency to pass from the centre, to 
awake out of this repose, is Expression, represented 
by the correspondent centrifugal force. 

The best proof of the truth of this theory will be 
found in an enumeration of the constituent faculties 
of the mind, and in the fact that, in the sense of the 
Beautiful, each of these is present as one of the 
factors, and that no one of them is predominant ; but 
that from their co-operation, or living balance, there 
results a peculiar complacency of which the mind is 
conscious, and which thus performs the functions of 
a judgment. So consonant is this with our experience 
that we almost daily hear persons disclaiming any 
pretence to judgment respecting this or that work of 
art, adding, however, “ I can only know what I felt”; 
—‘it pleased me” ;—or “ it was beautiful to my 
mind.” There are other facts that tell strongly for 
the truth of this explanation of the beautiful. An 
object may be excellently fitted to produce a high 
State of excitement or enjoyment for this or that 
single faculty, as, for instance, a state of pleasurable 
sensation in reference to our animal life, a state of 
vivid emotion resulting from the more impetuous 
Passions, but lowered by memory and fancy into that 
state in which the resultsare pleasurable. But such 
objects only by a gross abuse of language are called 
beautiful by individuals, in whom the sense of beauty 
is in fact dormant, whether from natural obtuseness 
or from imperfect cultivation, yet who at once repeat 
and misapply the language they have learnt from 
their betters. A late writer on Taste, inattentive to 
this difference, has given a ludicrous portrait of a 
female negro, concluding with these words: “Such 
is the ideal of beauty in Dahomy!” It is remarkable 
that about the very same time a very intelligent and 
observant traveller had published the result of some 
months’ sojourn in the kingdom of Dahomy ; and 


without the least reference to, or rather without the 
least consciousness of, the remark made by the critic, 
he has these words: ‘So very low is the state both 
moral and intellectual of the Dahomese, that in 
their whole language they have no word for Beauty ; 
but when they are pleased, or have their desire ex- 
cited by an object, they say it is “* Nice” and good for 
such a thing; and no wonder (concludes the traveller) 
for the very sense of beauty is dormant, and, if it ex- 
ists at all, exists but as the flower in the seed.” The 
name truly descriptive of those objects, which excite 
pleasure by gratifying separate faculties of our nature 
would be Interesting ; and this is the case with every- 
thing which derives its pleasure from Association. 
The sense of the Beautiful is always immediate, pri- 
mary, disinterested. The shepherd does more than 
value his shepherd-dog, the indispensable helpmate 
of his charge, his faithful companion, his loyal guard, 
—he loves him, nay, he esteems him. The leopard 
and the tiger are the merciless and treacherous 
ravagers of his flock, the objects of his personal terror 
and detestation, and yet the shepherd, supposing him 
to know the meaning of the word, would smile at the 
thought of comparing his rough-coated friend in point 
of beauty with either of the two :—* the leopard (he 
would say,) is a mischievous fiend, but, it must be 
allowed, is a very beautiful creature.” 

Another and important proof of the truth of this 
theory is, that it alone satisfies both of two known 
facts: the one that, even in the highest sense of the 
word Taste, the tastes of men differ; the other, 
equally certain, that in respect of the beautiful this 
difference is confined within very narrow bounds ;— 
and that taking, what the theory demands and sup- 
poses, an adequate developement of our humanity, 
taking ages and countries of cultivation, the same or 
similar objects have exerted the same complacency. 
And, if we could raise an educated and refined 
Athenian from the grave, we should take him to the 
works of a Buonarotti, a Chantrey, or Canova, with 
the same undoubting confidence in their calling forth 
from him the sense and admiration of their beauty, 
as we should lead a contemporary of the same degree 
of moral and intellectual cultivation to the con- 
templation of the works of Phidias in the British 
Museum. 

In short, what are the constituents of our minds, 
as far as they are human ?—If, having enumerated 
them, we can show no one of them can be excluded 
from the sense of the Beautiful, and yet that the 
Beautiful is not referable to the action of any one 
distinctly or consciously, the inevitable conclusion will 
be, that it results from the simultaneous and harmo. 
nious action of all, made evident by the common 
result, and this I have named a living balance. Now, 
as far as I can trace the characteristic powers of my 
own mind, I find in myself Will, Personality, or that 
which every man means when he says I, myself ;— 
next, Reason, orthe power of contemplating necessary 
and universal truths, and of proposing ultimate ends 
for the determination of the Will,—that faculty 
which, when the sense shows us that the two sides of 
a given triangle are greater than the third, adds to 
this information: So it is universally, and so it must 
be. Further, I find the Imagination distinguished 
in kind from the Fancy :—as when we say that Mil- 
ton is a highly imaginative, Cowley a fanciful poet : 
or that Shakspeare discloses the greatest luxuriance 
of fancy in his Queen Mab’s dream, the profoundest 
energies of imagination in his King Lear, and unites 
imagination and fancy throughout the Tempest :—to 
the works of Callot we willingly apply the praise of 
great fancy ; but assuredly in a very different sense 
do we attribute imagination to Michael Angelo. 

These are the higher powers of the mind, and it is 
by the influence of these in the same mind that the 
remaining faculties are properly and peculiarly 
human, namely the Understanding, which, in the 
intelligent animals, we see as a faculty of selecting 
and adapting means to immediate purposes, but 
which, elevated by Free-Will, Reason, and Imagina- 
tion, in man becomes the faculty of Words or signifi- 
cant signs, of Language in its widest extent, visual or 
auditual,_a faculty by which we generalize the 
notices of the senses, and by referring the phenomena 
to pre-established classes we determine their reality, 
independent of the impressions or images in our own 
minds. Then the Sense, the percipient faculty, which, 





when united with Sensation, and determined by a 


specific organization, constitutes the Senses, In 
learning geometry, the pupil is rightly instructed 
that it is not to the diagram on the paper that the 
demonstrations apply, but to the mental perception ; 
that the true mathematical circle is an object of the 
pure sense, and exists in and for the mind alone, the 
diagram being only a picture or imperfect represen- 
tative. 

Moreover, as there is no chasm in the mind, and 
every faculty, therefore, must have an intermediate 
partaking of both ; so between the understanding and 
the sense we find a most important faculty, and for 
which I know no more appropriate name than the 
Active or Schematic Fancy. It is that faculty by 
which we form the most general outline of our thoughts, 
the general scheme of our intended productions,—the 
mental scheme, for instance, which precedes and 
guides the sketch of a composition, or the actual 
draught upon paper of the first outlines of a figure. 
In like manner, below the sense, and oscillating 
between sense and the vital sensations, (which have 
their representative, and appear as a peculiar power, 
in the perception of spontaneity and sentiment of 
existence generally)—-I place an intermediate, 
namely the Passive Fancy. This is the great agent 
in dreams, in the indescribable phantomsof delirium ; 
but is in fact carrying on its processes every moment 
of our lives, and supplying the unceasing links of 
Association, indispensable instruments in the me- 
chanism of recollection and memory: and thus 
oscillating, as I have said, between sense and 
life, the passive fancy accounts for the wonderful 
connexion between sensations and the dim, indis- 
tinct and fleeting imagery of sleep. This is that 
very Mab,” who 





* gallops night by night 

Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of love ; 

On courtiers’ knees, that dream on court'sies straight, 

O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream on fees ; 

O'’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream.” 

These, according to my conviction, are the great 
constituent faculties, of which the human mind is the 
sum and unity :—the Will, the personal and con- 
scious being; the Reason; the Imagination; the 
Understanding ; the Active Fancy ; the Sense, pure, 
and mixed as in the senses with sensation ; the Pas- 
sive Fancy; and the Life and Spontaneity. And 
permit me to remark that the nature of my subject 
left me no choice with regard to the enumeration, or 
to the elucidation, in order to render my meaning 
intelligible: for if I have not erred in the position, 
that Taste, Beauty, the sense of the Beautiful, the 
Complacency sui generis, which accompanies the per- 
ception, consist all alike in the existence of a living 
balance of the mental powers, then the Beauty .con- 
templated and the sense of Complacency therein, the 
product in the mind of the beholder, and the pro- 
ducent in the mind of the artist, differ only in that 
the former is accompanied with a consciousness of 
the idea having been received and not produced, and 
the consequent, though perhaps unconscious, attri- 
butement of the active and producing power to 
another. 

But before I proceed to the illustration of these 
views, I must detain you with one preliminary remark. 
The sense of the Beautiful, the idea of Beauty, arises, 
I have said, whenever the constituent faculties of the 
soul of man are so brought into simultaneous activity, 
as to permit and require a living balance or equili- 
brium of the whole. As the weight of the atmo- 
sphere pressing partially on the body calls forth a 
sensible resistance, but acting on all parts simul- 
taneously produces only a sense of steadiness, so is 
repose the result of the balanced activity of the 
mental powers. But this repose, arising from the 
balance of their simultaneous action, can only exist 
under the condition of the energy of each being pro- 
portioned to that of the others; and, it must ever be 
borne in mind, that the faculties in question cannot 
be measured as equal forces, or considered merely 
as mensurable equivalents of like forces. A slight 
degree of the activity of the Will, for instance, or of 
the Reason, or of the Moral Sense and Affections, as 
attributes of both conjoined in the Personality,—a 
very slight degree of activity in either of these will 
suffice to counterpoise a much livelier excitement of 
the lower forms, of Sense, Sensation, and Spontaneity. 
And let it not be forgotten that the state of which I 
am’ treating is a mental repose, arising out of, and 





consisting in, a still continuing action, but this, an 
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equilibrium or living balance of simultaneous actions. 
Hence, it is motion in the form of rest,—a wakeful- 
ness that imitates sleep, a momentary trance, a work- 
ing together of all the powers in and to the fruition 
of the whole mind. So in the beautiful fountains in 
the Colonnade of St. Peter’s, or in the column of 
blue smoke from a cottage chimney in a tranquil 
evening, we see with delight the union of unceasing 
change with undisturbed identity—transiency coun- 
terfeiting permanency. As the result of these pre- 
mises, you will see that the number of proportions 
and combinations, all of which may be equally sus- 
ceptible of a balance, may be almost infinite, even 
as there are thousands of different forms, and com- 
binations of form, all of which we call beautiful, and 
contemplate with the peculiar complacency in which 
the fruition of beauty consists. 

I may now, with improved hopes of rendering my 
idea intelligible, proceed to its illustration by a com- 
mensurate example. We will take one of the sim- 
plest instances of the Beautiful: and if in these I 
include productions of nature, it is in the conviction 
that, as often as we stand in contemplation of the 
Beautiful in nature, we regard nature as an artist, and 
judge by the same rules, and with the same abstrac- 
tion from the purposes of mere utility and of the 
immediate excitement of mere pleasurable sensations, 
as in works of art. We will suppose a young artist 
in a garden attracted by the particular beauty of a 
rose. First, it is evident that as far as he thinks of 
nature at all, he abstracts from all other purposes of 
design, of utility, or truth; in all these respects the 
particular rose presents no ground of preference to 
any other flower on the same bush, or to any other 
plant in the garden, It may be very true that there 
is a medicinally tonic power in the rose, and it is 
quite certain that its odour renders it highly agree- 
able, and that both the one and the other may add 
to our value for the rose: no less certain is it that 
the moss of the moss rose is a propagated disease of 
the plant, and that its numerous petals are a degene- 
racy and a virtual mutilation; but we think neither 
of the one nor the other, and the most enthusiastic 
botanist will, with a smile of inward complacency, 
admit that the moss in this instance is a beautiful 
disease, and the multitude of petals a beautiful de- 
generacy. If the admiring artist thinks of nature at 
all, it is as of an artist, having the same feeling and 
object with himself. So do we all when we make 
the following or any similar observation, that when 
no higher objects intervene, nature aims at beauty, 
as may be illustrated in the decay of vegetables. 
The decay of vegetable life is scarcely less lovely 
than its growth, the autumn scarcely less attractive 
than the spring and early summer; and the delighted 
poet directs the attention of the sympathizing painter 
to— 

The hanging woods, that touched by autumn seen, 

As they were blossoming hues of fire and gold, 

The flower like woods, even lovelier in decay. 
But not only does he represent nature to himself 
under the abstraction of a fellow artist, but the par- 
ticular product of the invisible Van Huysum is no 
less an abstract, or if I may venture so bold, so just 
an expression, it is a projected form, a visual melody, 
that exists only by the co-operation of his—the spec- 
tator’s—mind, and mood of mind. Analyze then the 
state of mind at this moment,—though it is an essen- 
tial character of the peculiar complacency in ques- 
tion, that the mind should not be distinctly conscious 
of the several agents that co-operate in its production. 

First, the outward existence of any object, to which 
the attention is suddenly directed, awakens that 
peculiar sensation of existence, which in a certain 
degree of intensity is desirable to the mind, and the 
want of which is marked by depression or craving. 
To this the man who has been long in confinement 
or solitude will bear testimony; nay, the comfort 
which a single bush or tree is capable of affording to 
a captive gazing through the barred windows of keep 
or dungeon, will sufficiently prove the fact. Next, 
or rather in the same moment, the vividness of the 
colour acts on the Sensation ; while the form, in like 
manner, calls into free activity the Perceptive Sense. 
Meantime the regularity of the outlines engages the 
understanding, and her main agent, in respect of 
sensible objects, the Active or Schematic Fancy; 
and at the same time the predominance of the cur- 
vilineal in all these lines (of the rose namely, the 





supposed object of attention,) prevents that distinct 
scientific contemplation, which exists in the con- 
structions of geometry. The importance of this truth 
will be rendered more obvious by the examination of 
the conditions of Beauty in the beautiful object, which, 
as distinct from the sense of beauty in the mind, I 
have been obliged to postpone. So far, however, I 
may anticipate, as to notice the complacency with 
which the mind beholds the glimpse, as it were, of 
regular form, and then the modifications of that form 
by the influence of life and will, or by that freedom 
of curve and sinuous lines, not to be precalculated or 
anticipated, which counterfeits the movements of 
free life; a charm so often seen in the great works 
of Art, as to place out of doubt that it had formed an 
intention in the first design of the artist, whether 
cone or pyramid, or whatever else may be the ground 
of the composition. Free motion is the character of 
life; we see it not only in animated beings, but in 
the living, though inanimate forms of vegetables, and 
even in the inorganic world,—in the outlines of hills, 
in the meandering of streams, in the pendulous 
branches of the weeping willow that hangs over its 
own reflection in the river pool,—we see with lively 
complacency the semblance, the intelligible language 
of free motion ; and yet more in the serpentine wood 
paths, where we connect the varying line at once 
with life, choice, will, and intelligent purpose. 

That these higher powers in the beauties of still 
life are present only in feeble intensities, we must 
be prepared to expect ; were they otherwise, were 
they called forth into higher or stronger activity, the 
co-agency of the minor powers would be withdrawn 
from our consciousness or wholly suspended. 

I gazed upon thee, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought. 
Yet, on the other hand, equally true it is, that these 
higher powers,—* the thought, the life, and life’s 
own secret joy,”—are blending in the mind in the 
moment that the conscious attention is given to some 
beautiful form. And hence, in the greater works of 
Art, in the magic masterpieces of Raffaelle and 
Buonarotti, where the highest faculties of the soul 
are in strong action, a counterpoise thereto is still 
effected by calling into gentle activity their lower 
antagonists ; and we see the pertinence and propriety 
of the ornamental accidents of the picture, and even 
of the delightful arabesques and flower-wreaths, which 
surround as a sort of frame some of the great pictures 
of the Vatican:—so, too, the twisted and _ spiral 
columns in the cartoon of the Healing in the Porch, 
without being distinctly noticed,— 

Yet like some sweet beguiling melody, 

So sweet, we know not we are listening to it,— 
they awaken and call into effective and proportional 
activity, the Sensation, the Sense, and the Sensuous 
Fancy. 

Again, on the other hand, in the humbler beauty 
of still life—to recur to our former instance in the 
rose, and its fair sisters in the household of Flora,— 
the presence of the highest attributes of humanity, 
actually, though not consciously, co-operating, is 
evinced in the only way which is left conceivable, 
namely, in the tendency, in the disposition, to con- 
nect these objects. with the highest forms or the 
tenderest affections of our proper humanity,—with 
love, with fond remembrance, with innocence, yea, 
even with the ultimate end and highest object of the 
moral Will and Reason. Hence, not only may we 
trace the presence of these powers in the popular 
names and associations,—the innocent Snowdrop, 
the humble Violet, the Heartsease, and Forget-me- 
not,—not only in the fabled loves of the Rose and 
the Nightingale, and the dedication of the Rose and 
the Myrtle, that to Beauty, and this, with its deep 
green leaves and snow-white blossoms and inward 
reserved odour, to Love; but they are invoked as 
sending up their fragrant dews as a sacrifice of 
Thanksgiving :— 

Soft roll your incense, herbs and fruits and flowers! 

In mingled clouds to Him, whose sun exalts, 

Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints. 

Last, first, and midst, comes the Imagination, as 
the great fusing and modifying power; and as the 
active Schematizing Fancy incloses the many toa 
visible whole—the outward unity of complex percep- 
tion—so works the Imagination in a higher, and, if 
I may so say, spiritual affection, in reducing, as with 
the influence of moonlight on a ruin,—the simulta- 





neous many to a unity of effect—the unitin 
the Beautif. _— 

I have purposely selected the most difficult in. 
stance; for if even here, in contemplating a dewy 
rose, and in that moment in which we are tranquilly 
enjoying its beauty, all the constituent powers and 
attributes of our proper humanity, of the whole man 
be co-present, yet severally unnoticed, because hid 
in the balance of all,—far more easy must it be to 
exhibit the same truth in the higher and more com. 
manding works of Art. 

Thus, as far as my ability, and the narrowness of 
my limits, the shortness of my canvass, permits, I 
have placed before you the essence and character of 
the one of the two elements, out of the union of which 
the Fine Arts arise,—of Beauty, namely, in which I 
find the common ground of these arts ;—and I have 
now to treat the other and antagonistic power,—that 
is, Expression. Beauty, considered strictly in and for 
itself, will give rise to Complacency ; but, in order to 
enliven this complacency into poetic feeling, or artis. 
tic delight, Expression must supervene, and enter 
into union with the Beautiful. To borrow an apt 
illustration from the planetary system, already in 
part adopted, and apply it to the artistic sphere, the 
peculiar world of man,—let Beauty be its centripetal 
principle, and the antagonistic, yet friendly and cor. 
respondent, power as the centrifugal, will be Expres- 
sion. At whatever moment any one of the operative 
powers acquires that increase of intensity, which begins 
to render it a distinct object of the self-consciousness, 
and consequently to threaten the continuance of the 
balance, then it is the genius of the artist to repro- 
duce the balance by calling forth those powers in 
those relative intensities, which tend in retaining the 
Expression, and the expressive character of the work 
of art, to harmonize it with the beautiful, or the com- 
placency, which requires the equable excitement 
of all. 

But this predominant activity of the faculties of 
the human mind, severally and singly, constituting 
the sphere of Expression, arises whenever any out- 
ward object or existent in nature or art, becomed 
for us the exponent of an Inward,—Life, Mind, or 
Will,—of those powers, namely, or their analoga, of 
which we are ourselves conscious, and which, by 
virtue of our consciousness, we attribute to an out- 
ward existent: even as “when we keep a spring 
stretched with one hand, we feel an effort opposed 
exactly in the same way, as if we had ourselves op- 
posed it with the other hand, or as it would be by 
that of another person.” And this outward, then,— 
the inward ground of which is, by the constitution of 
the human mind, silently assumed to be, in kind, 
one with man’s inward being,—addresses itself to the 
soul of man in that universal language, of which the 
Fine Arts claim especially to be the interpreter, and 
calls forth kindred and correspondent feelings as 
various as the kinds of Expression, significant of life, 
spontaneity, appetite, passion, moral affection, or in- 
dividual character. In short, whatever object conveys 
an inward or subjective meaning, is ipso facto expres- 
sive, whatever that meaning or import may be in 
other respects, and whatever the nature or quality of 
the emotion may be in other respects, painful or 
pleasurable, ennobling or debasing. It will be un- 
necessary for me to do more here than recal to your 
attention the enumeration of the constituents of our 
humanity, with which I commenced the analysis of 
the Beautiful in the mind of the contemplant; and 
I may proceed at once briefly to illustrate my mean- 
ing by a few examples of Expression, when harmo- 
niously combined with the Beautiful. 

I begin with the lowest and simplest—a simple 
inward state, or character, of existence. Thus in ad- 
miring a landscape, we say: “ What an expression 
of calmness, stillness, there is over all!” Or by the 
attribution of a higher power, especially where feed- 
ing cattle, or other forms associated with life, are 
introduced, we find an expression of tranquil enjoy- 
ment :— indeed I hold it barely possible to witness & 
landscape, bright with the first shower after a drought, 
without associating with it some sense of obscure 
fruition. 

The next is Life in its simplest form as Spon- 
taneity, the expression of which is free motion, oF 
the lines which indicate the same. And here again 
I may appeal to the common language of men, almost 
to the instinct, by which we represent motion i 
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words implying life, will, and action ; nay, we apply 
this language even to stationary and unmoving lines, 
where the eye in following them imitates motion :— 
the outlines of hills run in gentle undulations, the 
mountain towers and lifts its head, the river precipi- 
tates itself, rages, or “winds at its own sweet will.” 
J scarcely need add that this expression of Life is 
the very soul of the beauty which we love in Claude 
Lorraine, or in a severer form admire in Poussin, or 
pehold with more enkindled eye on the canvass of 
Salvator Rosa. In the language of the poet,— 

The very dead creation, through its power, 

Assumes a mimic life. By this illum’d, 

In brighter mazes the relucent stream 

Plavs o’er the mead. The precipice abrupt 

Projects a horror o’er the blackening flood. 

Yea! even the desert lives a sterner life 

Through its melancholy bounds. 

Indeed it is hardly possible, even in cool prose, to 
describe the component elements of a fine landscape 
in nature or art, without the use of language more 
appropriate to peetry—words significant of life and 
passion. Who has ever gazed on a magnificent 
water-fall_who has been favoured with the opportu- 
nity of viewing the cataracts and glaciers of the 
Alpine regions, and has not found in himself a dis- 
position to address them as living powers, has not felt 
emotions similar to those with which the poet ad- 
dresses the torrents of Mont Blanc ? 

And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad, 

Who eall’d you forth from night and utter death, 
From dark and icy caverns call’d you forth, 

Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks 

For ever shatter'd, and the same for ever’ 

Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 

And who commanded—and the silence came— 

Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest? 

I have dwelt longer on this subject, because it 
furnishes so striking and undeniable a proof and in- 
stance of that same attribution by the mind of its own 
state to the outward object in this second element 
of the Fine Arts, which in a former part of my lec- 
ture I have contended to exist in Beauty, the other 
element and twin constituent ;—and indeed the inti- 
mate union of Beauty and Expression in every great 
work of art would be utterly inconceivable, on the 
supposition that the birth-place of each was essen- 
tially diverse. 

If then even the inanimate, in order to be seen 
with that inward complacency, which attests the 
presence of the Beautiful, must have the expression 
of life, so in rising into the realm of animated and 
intelligent being must the living forms have the ex- 
pression of Force, Passion, or Fruition. If however 
I have successfully established the nature of Ex- 
pression as a constituent co-factor in the gratification 
we derive from fine art, I may safely leave the 
youthful artist to the study of the grammar and vo- 
cabulary of the universal language in which each has 
its appropriate character. And who shall limit the 
achievements of genius in the use of this language, 
or despair of its resources? What apparently more 
hopeless than the attempt to portray the Fall, signi- 
ficant of the doom and final sentence of the un- 
tighteous? Yet, that, by the magic of lines, and the 
masterly adjustment of the beholder’s mind by the 
ministry of the multitudinous accompaniments in his 
vast work of the Last Judgment, Michael Angelo has 
effected this expression, a late poet, and an honoured 
member of this Academy, dear to both the muses (I 
speak of the lamented Alston) must have strongly 
felt, when he tells us: 

The giant hand of Angelo hath hurl’d 

Fen human forms, with all their mortal weight 

Down the drear void,—fall endless as their fate ! 

Already now they seem from world to world 

To have been for ages thrown ; yet doomed another past, 
Another still to reach, nor e’er to reach the last ! 

Perchance there are few problems the solution of 
which would be less promising to an ordinary mind 
than by mere unmoving lines to express to the eye 
the combination of lawless restlessness with imperious 
despotism ; yet, says the same poet, describing the 
picture of A£olus, in the Institute at Bologna, by 
Pellegrino Tibaldi, gifted, he says, to call up 

—the Spirits in embodied forms 

Of gales and whirlwinds, hurricanes and storms; 
—that in obedience to his bidding the stern relent- 
less Lord of the Winds teemed into visible shape.— 

His form of motion ever restless seems ; 

Or, if to rest inclined his turbid soul, 

On Hecla’s top to stretch, and give the word 

To subject winds, that sweep the desert pole. 





I have now however reached the goal, and have 
arrived at the Expressions, which are peculiarly 
human, bringing with them the recollection of 
human Affections, of Moral Will, of Character and 
Individuality. I should, however, needlessly trans- 
gress the limits of this lecture, were I to attempt the 
necessarily imperfect exposition of their characters ; 
but here I may be permitted perhaps to notice 
the double sense and import of the word Expres- 
sion, especially when applied to the human 
countenance, as the most significant exponent of the 
inward being and affections of man. Expression, in 
its highest and appropriate sense, implies an excellence 
which is the crown of all others. It is not only dif- 
ferent from the ordinary characters and manifesta- 
tions of those Passions, which in their fullest action 
level the highest with the lowest, and overwhelm the 
evidence of individual character in the animal nature 
common to all,—it is not only different, I say, from 
these ; but it isincompatible with them, or discloses 
itself only as counteracting and modifying them. 
Far rather might it be affirmed that Expression sup- 
poses an equilibrium as it were of the features, and 
provides that unity and continuity of countenance, 
which is the result of an intelligent Will. Even in 
the fiercer emotions the Expression is given by the 
Will that controls them—sometimes only to retain 
and render them more intense, but still the Will, 
and still controlling the emotions. Without this 
essential character of humanity, Expression, in any 
higher sense or application, loses all its force and 
meaning. This distinctive character and exponent 
of man is not made by the countenance, but shines 
through it, and consists in the translucency of his pro- 
per and permanent being. 

Take, indeed, any figure or representation of a 
native of Australia or of the Indian [sles, and you 
might apparently find in the brute-like degeneracy 
of the countenance an objection to my view. But 
it must strike every observant and reflecting beholder 
that this is a mere variety, and by no means the nor- 
mal character of an original and enduring kind ; not 
the representative of a genus, but an instance of 
casual degeneracy ; not, indeed, confined to an indi- 
vidual, but yet characteristic only of a particular 
family,—a grape from the vine of humanity, that 
affords a specimen only of a blighted or abortive 
cluster, deprived of light and air, or with the stalk, 
that should have connected it with the trunk of the 
vine, bent, crushed, and the channels for the sap 
collapsed or obstructed. The essence or distinctive 
character of humanity gleams but dimly indeed, 
and confusedly, through a turbid medium, but yet it is 
sufficiently indicated to perceive that the differences 
from the portrait of a Milton, a Raffaelle, ora Dante 
are all but so many evident declensions from the 
idea and character of man. 

To conclude,—if I have at all succeeded in the 
main purpose of this Lecture, I have shown that the 
perfection of the artistic genius consists in a harmony 
and balance of the mental powers and faculties, and 
the ideal perfection of the products of artistic genius 
in the fit representment and as it were reflection of 
this harmony: and as I have said that the character- 
istic perfection of the fine arts is the same as that 
which Nature aimsat in the crown of her productions, 
so it will be my object to show that the distinctive 
character of man’s bodily frame consists in the fitness 
to a balance of the organs and organic powers, and 
that it is in this balanced relation of the parts, their 
proportional developement, and harmonious constitu- 
tion to one, that we recognize its perfection, as fitted 
for a being destined for moral freedom, and its cor- 
responding aptitude for expressive beauty. And 
herein then we find a common ground of science and 
fine art; and if the anatomist in his studies seeks 
Beauty for the sake of scientific truth, so will the 
enlightened artist seek the scientific truths, of which 
anatomy is the key, in order to the easier conception 
and more confident production of Beauty and 
Expression, 





THE GUIANA EXPEDITION. 

Weleft (ante, p. 1091) Mr. Schomburgk, Mr. Goodall 
the artist, and their Indian followers, on the Wanamu 
at the point where the Wanamu and the Caphiwuin 
unite, and form the Kaphu, in circumstances by no 
means pleasant—short of provisions, and before them 
a journey of unknown duration, for they had already 








exceeded, by some days, the time which it was sup- 
posed would have been sufficient to reach the next 
Indian settlement, and they had not yet seen either 
habitation or human being. The banks of this river, 
at a distance of a few days from the above-named 
junction, are inhabited by the Tshikianas Indians ; 
and further to the eastward is the territory of the 
formidable tribe of Maipurishanas or Cortoipityans 
(Tapir) Indians. These savages are described by 
the other Indian tribes as cannibals. They are 
reported to eat their enemies, and to prepare drink- 
ing vessels of the skulls of the vanquished in their 
frequent wars with other tribes. 

* But,” says our traveller, “of those warlike 
women, the Amazons, or Cunhapuyara Indians, no 
specific information could be procured. Our present 
journey appears to have chased them from their last 
hold—the upper Rio das Trombitas. Herrera and 
Acunha inform us that Orellana, while landing his 
troops at the mouth of the river Cunuriz—the pre- 
sent Trombetes,—was attacked by Indians, among 
whom he observed women fighting at their sides; 
and as neither Brazilian nor European was ever able 
to ascend the river, the abode of the republic of 
women was planted near its sources. We felt almost 
regret to disperse the last hopes of seeing the roman- 
tic accounts realized, which Indians and Europeans 
alike have spread of the Amazons.” Thus the 
truth or fiction of a tradition which has been 
handed down from the remotest ages—even from 
times long before the very continent of America itself 
was known to us—and which has employed the pen 
of our most ancient writers, and supplied the muse of 
our modern bards, remains yet as doubtful as ever.’ 

Our travellers continued to ascend the Wanamu, 
and on the 5th of August, approaching inhabited 
places, they increased their speed of paddling, in the 
hopes of gaining a supply of provisions. Mr,Schom- 
burgk’s boat was in advance, and turning round an 
angle of the river, two canoes with Indians were dis- 
covered advancing to them. As Mr. Schomburgk 
had, some days previous to his departure from the 
Maopityan settlement, dispatched two messengers 
over land, to inform the Pianaghottos of his intended 
visit, to prevent misapprehension, the advancing 
Indians were thought to be some of this tribe, coming 
to meet the travellers. Scarcely, however, had the 
savages observed the boats, than they fled in the 
utmost dismay. The Maopityans of Mr. Schom- 
burgk’s party were desired to speak to them, as 
knowing their language; but in vain; nothing could 
induce them to arrest their flight. Mr. Schomburgk’s 
party now gave chase, being anxious to come up with 
them before they could land, and spread a needless 
alarm; when the fugitives, finding their pursuers 
gaining upon them, pushed for the shore, and aban- 
doning their canoes, took to the woods. The other 
boats of the party having now come up, the whole 
pressed on with all speed to reach the village ere the 
alarm was spread. They arrived, however, only to 
find the settlement totally deserted. Hammocks, 
Cassada baking on the pans, dogs,—in short, every 
thing had been deserted in their trepidation and 
haste. Numerous axes, cutlasses, and knives were 
lying about, and in the huts. These were of Dutch 
manufacture, and were wistfully eyed by the Maopit- 
yan Indians, but Mr. Schomburgk gave strict orders 
that nothing should be disturbed or taken. These 
orders the Indians of the party obeyed, but the Mao- 
pityan guides were not to be restrained from falling 
ravenously upon the bread and dried meat they 
found on the barbacots. 

But the difficulties and privations of our travellers’ 
situation were now to be increased by the more active 
and more formidable dangers of treachery and deser- 
tion. “Thad already retired to my hammock,’ says 
Mr. Schomburgk, “ sadly disappointed in the hopes 
I had formed that morning of meeting the Piana- 
ghottos, and accomplishing a quick journey to the sea 
coast, when one of the Wapisiana Indians who accom- 
panied us from the Watu Tiraba, and who understood 
somewhat of their language, informed me that he had 
overheard the Maopityans planning to leave us about 
midnight to our fate, after having plundered the vil- 
lage of every valuable article. My resolutions were 
soon formed—the six Maopityans were put into 6ne 
of the huts, and standing sentry before it with some 
of our Indians whom I could trust, I threatened to 
use our fire-arms, which we loaded before their eyes 
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if they attempted to escape. Daylight gave us the 
strongest proof of their bad intentions; not an axe, 
cutlass, or knife was to be seen, which, w.th every 
other valuable article, they must have removed after 
dusk, to be ready for the execution of their plan.” 
Retaining the three chief-men as hostages, Mr. Schom- 
burgk commanded the rest to restore the stolen 
goods ; which, in a few hours, was done. They were 
then directed to go in search of the fugitive Indians, 
as Mr. Schomburgk was determined to keep his hos- 
tages close prisoners until a good understanding was 
established between our travellers and the Pianaghot- 
tos Indians. “Our situation,” Mr. Schomburgk now 
remarks, “ was critical in the extreme. Seeing us 
coming up a river which they knew was flowing into 
the Amazon, we had been mistaken for Portuguese, 
and the information we had received previously, that 
not long ago the Indians had murdered every soul 
of a party of Brazilians, who came up the river Dara, 
excepting only an Indian boy, was by no means cal- 
culated to quiet our apprehensions. Our scouts 
brought us several times information that they had 
traced footsteps of Indians departing in different 
directions, no doubt to give ageneral alarm, and 
marks were found near our camp, which proved that 
we had been reconnoitred.” 

In the midst of such ‘difficulties and threatening 
dangers, another source of anxiety likewise befel our 
gallant traveller. ‘The watches which fell upon him 
and Mr. Goodall every night, and perhaps great 
anxiety of mind, produced the severe indisposition of 
the latter gentleman, while Mr. Schomburgk himself 
also became unwell. However, after fourteen anxious 
days of delay, the scouts fell in with the family of 
Zuramata Indians, before alluded to, in our last, as 
being met with at the mouth of the Wanamu river, 
and they were easily induced to come to the camp of 
the travellers, from whence, loaded with presents, the 
younger individuals were despatched to quiet the 
apprehensions of the Pianaghottos. 

Our travellers next pursued their course north- 
ward, ascending the Iriau, and, for the second time, 
abandoned their canoes,and with them almost all 
their baggage, as the small number of faithful Mac- 
cusies, now composing the party, were only able to 
carry the valuable instruments. With very natural 
regret, Mr. Schomburgk deplores the unavoidable 
abandonment of his collection of objects of Natural 
History and Ethnography. “ I had some forebodings,” 
says Mr. S., “that I was not to see them again.” 

They forded the river Iriau, which empties itself 
into the Wanamu, and wading through swamps, and 
traversing hillocks, from three to four hundred feet 
high, they reached, on the 21st August, the first small 
river which runs N.N.W. towards the Corentyne. 
The party were, therefore, once more on the eleva- 
tion which divides the basin of the Amazon from the 
northern rivers. At length they approached a settle- 
ment of Drio Indians, and the joy of the party, after 
their late dangers and difficulties, may be better 
imagined than described, when they found themselves 
received by these denizens of the forest with friend- 
ship and welcome ; and the chieftain promised that 
the next morning a party should be despatched for 
the baggage unavoidably left behind. 

The village at which our travellers were now hap- 
pily arrived, is situated near the sources of the river 
Cutari, the western branch of the Corentyne. The 
eastern tributary called Curuni, or Curuwini, is thirty 
miles further to the east, and is inhabited by the 
Cocoipityans, or Eagle Indians. The immediate 
neighbours of these, are the Maroons, or Bush negroes 
of Surinam, who inhabit the banks of the Meikoro, 
one of the branches of the Marowini. The Pianag- 
hottos also, and the Drios—the kind hosts of our tra- 
vellers—maintain a friendly intercourse with these 
people, and exchangewith them hunting-dogs, cassada 
graters, waist laps, and other commodities of Indian 
traffic, for cutlasses, axes, and knives,—* the latter,” 
says Mr. Schomburgk, “ were all marked * F. Lauer’ 
on the blade.” From information here procured, 
Mr. Schomburgk estimated the number of these 
Maroons to be from six to eight thousand souls. 

For the third time in the course of this arduous 
journey, our party were here obliged to construct 
woodskins, or bark canoes, with which they hoped to 
descend to the coast. On the sixth of September 
these frail conveyances were ready, and the greater 
part of the baggage having arrived,—with the excep- 





tion, however, of the tents, Mr. Schomburgk's collec- 
tions, and most unfortunately the salt,—and as it 
would cause a further delay of eight days to wait for 
these, the party were once more en route. 

The information our travellers received for their 
future course appears to have been very vague. 
But one Indian pretended to have ever descended 
the Corentyne, for any great distance, and he stated 
that on the 10th day they would reach an Indian 
settlement. Cassada bread was not very abundant, 
but our travellers had prepared for themselves a 
basket of farina, and loading their boats to the utmast 
with yams, and accompanied only by their ever faith- 
ful and trusty Maccusi Indians, the descent to the 
coast regions was commenced on the 6th of September. 
At the point of departure the river was a mere stream, 
and was often completely barricaded across by fallen 
trees, some eight and nine feet in diameter, which 
were obliged to be divided to permit the passage of 
the heavily laden boats. The progress of the party 
therefore, was so slow, that at the end of six days 
of laborious travelling, they had only progressed 
fifteen miles. 

The River, however, becomes wider after receiving 
the tribute of the Amatau from the left, and a few 
miles below this point, it receives its second accession 
in the Curuni or Curuwini, which debouches into it on 
the westward, and is of equal size, and the water of 
the same colour, as the Cutari. At the confluence 
is a noble cataract, and the united rivers form a 
stream about three hundred yards wide. After this 
rapids succeed rapids in the descent, which, though 
not dangerous, proved exceedingly harassing to the 
party. A larger fall, however, which they reached 
on the 12th of September, was more formidable, and 
obliged them to unload the boats, and carry the 
baggage over land. The water of this rapid rushes 
over two ledges—the first from eight to ten feet in 
height—the second from fifteen to eighteen feet, 
forming altogether a beautiful and imposing cataract, 
rendered more picturesque and remarkable by the 
interposition of huge blocks of quartz, studded so 
thickly and richly with flakes of mica, “that their 
aspect,” says our narrator, “ when the sun’s rays fell 
upon them, realized the picture the unfortunate 
Raleigh drew of Guiana; and I could not,” he con- 
tinues, “ bestow a more appropriate name than that 
of Sir Walter Raleigh upon this cataract, which so 
forcibly called to my mind ‘ the country where every 
rock was gold.’” 

The course of the Corentyne had hitherto been 
N.N.W., but on the 19th of September, it took a dif- 
ferent course, trending westward, and frequently 
south-westwardly, and was so intersected and studded 
by rocks and islands, that its breadth spread out to 
several thousand yards. Of man having ever visited 
these wilds, no traces existed—all was solitude, and 
Nature in her primal and uncultured grandeur. 

Our party now began to doubt the correctness of 
the information they had received from the Drio 
Indian. Fourteen days had now elapsed since they 
had embarked, and no sign of the settlement appeared 
which, according to his information, they should 
have reached on the tenth. The provisions were all 
consumed, except the basket of farina, and once 
more apprehensions of want were entertained, and 
prudence required that all should be put on the 
scanty allowance of six ounces of farina per diem. 

The history of the succeeding ten days is a record 
of nothing but difficulties and dangers overcome, and 
privations and sufferings endured with courage and 
uncomplaining fortitude by all. Of all the rivers he 
had ever visited, Mr. Schomburgk represents the 
Corentyne as the most perilous to navigate. Fall 
follows fall, and our struggling party had often to 
unload and reload the canoes three times a day, 
carrying the baggage on each occasion several hun- 
dred yards over land. 

Some of the cataracts, Mr. Schomburgk states, 
were grand and imposing in the highest degree, 
surrounded with all the beauties of tropical scenery. 
As their first discoverer, it became him to name them, 
and to some of the most remarkable and picturesque 
he gave the names of William Frederic, of Prussia, 
Lord Stanley, and Governor Light. 

The bark canoes of our party were now beginning 
to show the effects of the hard usage of all this cata- 
ract navigation, and became in a wretched condition. 
The voyagers had even to tear off pieces of their 





clothing to stop the leakholes, hourly 
fresh collisions against the rocks. One canoe the 
were obliged to entirely abandon. In the midst ‘a 
these difficulties, on the 24th of September, to the 
unspeakable joy of the whole party, the path which 
leads from the Corentyne to the Essequibo was dis. 
covered—and, far as they knew they still were from 
the completion of their journey, yet our party felt all 
the cheering influence of the enlivening thought, that 
they had now reached a part of the river occasional] 
navigated by human beings, instead of roaming 
through regions shared with them only by the wild 
beasts of the forest. 

On the morning of the 28th of September, our 
party reached the foot of the great cataracts visited 
by Mr. Schomburgk in 1836. The greatest dangers 
were now passed ; yet a journey of from three to 
four days’ duration still stretched before them, ere 
they could hope to reach a Carib settlement: while 
for the sustenance of the whole party—fifteen in. 
dividuals—for that period, a few pounds of faring 
alone remained ; “and when I threw a glance upon 
the emaciated forms of my Indian companions,” 
observes Mr. Schomburgk, “the very word to urge 
them to paddle stronger died upon my lips.” 

On the morning of the Ist of October, the last 
morsel of the farina was shared out, amounting to 
something more than two ounces for each individual, 
Our travellers had not succeeded in procuring either 
game or fish during the two preceding days; even 
the mountain cabbage whose manica had often be 
fore stilled the cravings of their appetites, had failed, 
—none could be found. Summoning, then, a resolu- 
tion and a degree of strength, which perhaps stern 
necessity alone could have leant to such worn and 
exhausted frames, they paddled uninterruptedly for 
ten hours; and such unwonted and arduous exertions 
were rewarded, as evening fell, by the sight of the 
first Carib settlement; where, Mr. Schomburgk 
being instantly recognized, the chieftain speedily had 
their wants supplied. 

The next morning Mr. Schomburgk continued 
the journey; leaving Mr. Goodall to follow more 
leisurely with the rest of the party on the following 
day; and on the 7th of October the Chevalier 
reached the Eliza and Mary estate, at the mouth of 
the Corentyne, where he was received by the manager, 
Mr. Jones, with hospitality and kindness, Ultimately, 
on the 13th Oct., the whole party reached George. 
town ; and we cannot more appropriately close our 
narrative, than, in the words of the leader himself— 
* having completed the circuit of the Colony, from its 
sea boundary to within forty-two miles of the Equator, 
in the course of nearly three years, I am happy to 
say, although we have had to brave manifold dangers, 
a kind Providence has been watching over us, and 
not an individual belonging to the expedition has 
lost his life, either by accident or sickness.” 


 — 
increasing by 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE have just heard of the decease of the eminent 
landscape gardener, botanist, and indefatigable lite- 
rary labourer, Mr. Loydon, who, an invalid for many 
years, was lately seized with inflammation of the 
lungs, rapidly declined, and died at his residence in 
Porchester Terrace, Bayswater, on Thursday last. 
In his profession as a landscape gardener, Mr. Lou- 
don was confessedly the first of hisday. But hehad 
many other claims to distinction, for his studies and 
pursuits were various, although all linked together. 
His literary labours were extensive, and displayed 
extraordinary diligence; in proof of which, we may 
refer to his * Encyclopzedia of Gardening,’ his ‘ Cot- 
tage and Villa Architecture,’ ‘Suburban Gardener, 
* Arboretum Britannicum, and other works, He 
also projected and brought out the ‘ Gardeners’ 
Magazine,’ and the‘ Architectural Magazine,’ the first 
periodical expressly devoted to architectural subjects. 
Mr. Loudon has left a widow and one child, a daugh- 
ter; the former well known by her literary works. No 
man ever laboured harder than Mr. Loudon, and yet, 
such is the hazard of literary speculation, he has 
died poor. The enormous expense of his last great 
work, the ‘ Arboretum,’ involved him in debts and 
difficulties, from which efforts were just being made 
to extricate him, by issuing a new impression, and 
appealing to the country. His own statement is now 
before us, and we trust it will be listened to with 
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attention, and that his wife and daughter may yet 
reap the fruit of such indefatigable labours. “The 
‘Arboretum Britannicum’ was got up between the 
years 1833 and 1838, and published on Mr. Loudon’s 
own account, at an expense of upwards of 10,0004. ; 
the greater part of this sum was owing at the com- 
pletion of the work, but it sold so well, till the late 
depression of the book trade in 1841, that only about 
2,600/. of the debt remained to be paid off at the end 
of that year, It is, however, necessary to observe 
that this large proportion of the debt was not paid off 
solely by the produce of the * Arboretum,’ but in part 
by the profits of Mr. Loudon’s other literary property, 
consisting of thirteen different publications, all of 
which stand pledged in the hands of his publishers, 
for the debt on the * Arboretum.’ This debt, at the 
present time, amounts to about 2,400/.; and hence, 
if 350 additional Subscribers could be got, the debt 
would be at once liquidated, the works pledged for it 
set free, and Mr. Loudon or his family would enjoy 
the whole produce of his literary property.’ We 
trust this appeal will not be made in vain. 


To this obituary record we may add, on the au- 
thority of the foreign journals, the death, on the 29th 
ult. at Neuwicd-on-the- Rhine, after two days’ illness, 
of apoplexy, of Sir William Thorn, author of * The 
History of the War in India, under General Lord 
Lake;’ and that of * The Conquest of Java,’ and other 
works: also the death of M. Feuillet, a member of 
the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences in 
Paris; and one other name—famous for attributes 
different from those which usually find a memorial in 
our columns, but seeming to claim an exceptional 
mention, on account of its historical place in the great 
events of the early part of this century, and still more 
because of the loud sound which it had, and whose 
echo lingers yet in the ears of the living generation— 
the Russian General Kutusow. 

German papers announce the death, on the 10th of 
October, at Athens, of Dr. H. N. Ulrichs, Professor 
at the Otho University ; known to antiquarians and 
classical scholars as the author of a volume of Travels 
in Greece, of which only one part, containing a descrip- 
tion of Del phi, and his tour through Phocisand Beotia, 
as far as Thebes, appeared. He also published many 
antiquarian and topographical dissertations, in differ- 
ent Journals and Transactions of lcarned_ societies. 
—They also mention that the naturalist Schimper, 
after having resided for six years in Abyssinia, 
has obtained for himself an excellent position with 
King Tbie, who has appointed him governor of 
an extensive district. He himself gives details on 
the subject in a letter, written from Ambasaa, and 
dated June 30, wherein he says: “I am now pro- 
prietor of a vast district, containing many thousand 
inhabitants, and over which I am sovereign, like a 
Count of the empire in the middle ages. But I am 
poor, for there is nothing in it but corn, arms, and 
cattle. Money is scarce, and I am unwilling to pro- 
cure it by the violent means used by the great men of 
Abyssinia,”"—It is therein asserted, that the projected 
visit of Professor von Raumer to America, which we 
Jately adverted to, is with a view to the completion of a 
History of the United States, on which the Professor 
has been for some time occupied.—The rage for 
monuments, in Germany, seems to grow by what it 
feeds on. In Darmstadt alone three are announced 
as In progress, to landgraves, or grand dukes of that 
petty sovereignty, none of whom are of any historical 
note, but who, nevertheless, serve to feed the reigning 
fancy of the day.—A medal has been struck to com- 
memorate the opening of the railroad between Cologne 
and Aix ; having on one side a bust of King Leopold, 
and on the other the allegorical figures of Prussia, 
Belgium, and France, with the legend, “ War has 
parted, and peace united them.” In the background 
are seen the Cathedrals of Antwerp and Cologne. 

By strange accident, a discovery has been lately 
made of the original architects of Cologne Cathedral. It 
appears that the account-books (Schreinbiicher), from 
the foundation of the building, are still preserved at 
Amsberg, where they have lately been examined b 
Dr. Fahne, who finds the following names of archi- 
—s oats of their superintendence :— 

einric: ¥ 
Guan or Soynere, of Cologne (the first on the 

Gerard von Rile (the name of a village a little below 
Cologne, on the Rhine)—1254-95, 

Arnold—1295-1301. 

John, his Son—13)1-30. 





Gerard, the second on the list, has been confounded | 


with a certain Gerard of St. Trond, a Belgian, for 
whom, of late, the credit of founding this magnificent 
edifice has been claimed by his countrymen—in error, 
as it now appears. 

The monumental record by which the people of 
Paris have at length bethought themselves of ex- 
pressing their pride in Moliére, is drawing to its com- 
pletion. The fountain, with its ornaments, sculp- 
tural and architectural, is all but finished ; and, a 
few days ago, was placed on the principal facade of 
the house, No. 34, in the Rue Richelieu, a frame 
of white marble enclosing, in gold letters on a black 
ground, an inscription, of which the English is as 
follows :—“ In this house died Moliére, on the 17th 
of February, 1673, at the age of 51.” Above the 
inscription is the year 1844, enclosed within a crown 
of laurel.—The Barriére du Tréne, and its columns, 
so long unfinished, are now also to be amongst the 
completed ts of the French capital. Two 
colossal figures, by M. Desbeeufs, representing, respec- 
tively, Victory and Peace, have been placed on the 
shaft of each column; and these are to be severally 
surmounted by bronze statues of St. Louis, by 
M. Etex, and Philip Augustus, by M. Dumont. The 
sculptures which are to adorn the pediments of the 
buildings, on each side of the gates, alone remain to 
be finished. A statue of Rossini, by M. Etex, is 
about to be erected in the vestibule of the Opera 
House. 

At the Anniversary Meeting of the Royal Academy 
(the seventy-fifth), on Saturday last, the prizes were 
delivered to the following students. There was not a 
single candidate in the first class, Historical Painting! 
This, Mr. Jones (who presided as senior officer, in 
consequence of the indisposition of the President) at- 
tributed to the time of the students having been occu- 
pied in preparing the Cartoons :— 

To Mr. E. LB. Stephens, for the best composition in sculp- 
ture, the gold medal, and the Discourses of the Presidents 
Reynolds and West. To Mr. H.B. Garling, for the best ar- 
chitectural design, the gold medal, and the Discourses (as 
before). To Mr. J. Harwood, for the best copy made in 
the school of painting, the silver medal, with the Lectures of 
Professors Barry, Opie, and Fuseli. To Mr. A. Ranckley, for 
the next best copy made in the painting school, the silver 
medal; but this student having received a similar medal in 
1842, this medal, though adjudged to him, could not be given. 
To Mr. A. Solomon, for the best drawing from the living 
models, the silver medal: the only medal given in this class. 
To Mr. G. Perry, for a drawing of the west wing of Green- 
wich Hospital, the silver medal. To Mr. J. E. Millais, for the 
best drawing from the antique, the silver medal, and the 
Lectures of Professors Opie and Fuseli. To Mr. G. E. Suit- 
zenich, for the next best drawing from the antique, the silver 
medal. To Mr. J. Engel, for the best model from the antique, 
the silver medal, and the Lectures of Professors Opie and 
Fuseli. To Mr. A. Gatley, for the next best model from the 
antique, the silver medal was adjudged, but not bestowed, as 
he had already (in 1842) received a similar medal. To Mr. 
W. Thomas, for the next best model from the antique, the 
silver medal. 

The office of Principal of King’s College, London, 
vacated by the elevation of Dr. Lonsdale to the Bishop- 
ric of Lichfield, has been conferred on the Rey. Dr. 
Jelf, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and late tutor 
to the Prince George of Cambridge. We may, at the 
same time, announce the appointment of Mr. Hullah 
as Vocal Professor in the same College. The Rev. 
Henry Melville has also, as we are informed, received 
the appointment of Principal of the H. E. C.’s Col- 
lege at Haileybury. 

Messrs. Phelps, Anderson, and Keeley have, we 
understand, completed a contract with Mr. Arnold 
for the English Opera House, which is to be new- 
named, the * Theatre Royal, Wellington Street.’ It 
is to be opened on New Year's Day. 

The Royal Society of Lisle have offered a gold 
medal, of the value of three hundred francs, to the 
author of the best essay on the life and works of Jean 
Baptiste Wicar, the painter, a native of that city. 
The essays are to be sent to the president of the 
Society on or before the 15th of June, 1844, 

By the reports of a meeting held at Leicester, on 
the 30th ult., we see that it is in contemplation of 
an influential body of Dissenters to establish a college 
for the Midland Counties (the town of Leicester 
being suggested as its seat), for the secular instruc- 
tion of young men against whom the existing univer- 
sities are closed; and embracing, at the same time, a 
class designed for the service of Christian missions, 
to the members of which it is proposed to communi- 
caté such a knowledge of medicine and simple surgery 
as may qualify them to subserve the physical interest 








of those among whom they may labour, and at the 
same time to afford such a knowledge of science in 
general as may enable them to promote the secular 
and commercial, as well as the spiritual interests of 
the people whom they may visit. 





Will be shortly Closed. 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent the CATHEDRAL 

of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with eifects of Sunset and Moonlight, 

ainted by M. Renovx, and the BASILICA of ST. PAUL, near 

ome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted byM. Bovtoy. 

n from Ten till Four.—N.B. The Gloria, from Haydn's Service, 

No, 1, will be performed during the midnight effect of the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— BRILLIANT 
EFFECTS are produced by ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
MACHINE at three o'clock, and at Eight in the Evenings aoe 
Saturday Evening). By LONGBOTTOM’S OPAQUE MICRO- 
SCOPE the singular Optical Illusion of converting a Matrix into the 
appearance of being a Cast in bold relief, is exhibited, with a variety of 
other curious effects. Particulars of the CHEMICAL and PHILO- 
SOPHICAL LECTURES, which are delivered Daily, are suspended 
in the Hall of Manufactures. DISSOLVING VIEWS. DIVERand 
DIVING BELL. Numerous STEAM ENGINE and other MODELS 
at work. The original CRAYON DRAWINGS of RAPHAEL'S 
CARSON, &e. &c.—Admission, One Shilling.—Schools, Half- 
price. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Grotoaicat Sociery.—Nov. 29.—The President, 
Mr. Warburton, in the chair. 

Professor Sedgwick concluded his paper in con- 
tinuation of the Memoirs on the Geology of North 
Wales, read June 21. The author maintains the 
threefold division of the older rocks. The middle 
division is now illustrated by more detailed sections, 
especially through different parts of the Berwyn chain, 
The first and principal section is from the porphyries 
of Arrenig across the lake of Bala, and over the 
crest of the Berwyns to Llangynog. The whole of 
this section is placed in a fossiliferous system, and the 
thickness of the beds actually associated with fossils 
is several thousand feet. The difference between 
this result and one stated by Mr. Sharpe, is accounted 
for, first, by a different computation of the thickness 
of certain beds about the position of which there is 
no doubt, and, secondly, by a different interpretation 
of phenomena, Mr. Sharpe terminating his section 
abruptly against a supposed fault, while Professor 
Sedgwick makes a regular ascending section, and 
places in the highest part of the series certain beds 
which Mr. Sharpe calls Cambrian, and regards asa 
part of a lower and non-fossiliferous group. In short, 
Professor Sedgwick extends his section among the 
fossil groups several miles to the east of the supposed 
line of fault of Mr. Sharpe. Other sections are 
described drawn through the southern part of the 
Berwyn, which is shown to rest on a great trough 
formed by the Bala limestone. The author then 
gives a general and detailed account of the physical 
structure of the whole Berwyn chain, which measured 
on the curved line of the water shed, is not less than 
thirty miles long. The whole crest of this chain, 
with the exception of about five miles, is composed 
of beds superior to the Bala limestone. The author 
then describes the sections on the east side of the 
Berwyns, and the section on the Ceiriog and the 
Dee, which connect the part of the protozoic group, 
which is the exact equivalent of the Caradoc sand- 
stone, with the Denbigh flagstone, which represents 
the upper Silurian rocks of Mr. Murchison. After 
discussing the sections in detail he draws the following 
conclusions: 1. The base of the fossiliferous system 
is unknown, for beds (occasionally alternating with 
contemporaneous porphyries) of great thickness oc- 
casionally present fossil bands with Asaphus Buchii, 
&c. These are below the level of the limestone 
seen in the Arrenig section. 2. That the limestones 
near Bala (three of which are on the line of section, 
and one at a still lower level) contain fossils which 
point to a lower level than the Caradoc sandstone, 
and rather conform, especially in the lower beds, to 
the character of the Llandeilo flagstone. 3, That 
the higher part of the section on the Ceiriog conforms 
to the best types of the Caradoc sandstone, and passes 
into the system of the Denbigh flags. 4. That the 
lower Silurian beds in Westmoreland do not conform 
to the above type’:—they may be compared with the 
upper part of the Ceiriog section, and perhaps with 
the highest part of the Arrenig section ; but they 
admit of no comparison with the lower and by far 
the thicker part of the protozoic group of North 
Wates. Lastly, the author, as in a former paper, 





divides the upper Silurian rocks of Denbighshire, &c. 
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into three primary divisions or groups. The om | 

licated Llangollen sections he puts entirely in the 
fn of the three divisions. He confirms his for- 
mer views by some new details and general remarks, 
accompanied by lists of fossils. 





Institute oF British ArcuitEcts.—Dec. 4.— 
W. Tite, Esq. V.P., in the chair.—Mr. H. T. Wright 
was elected an Associate.—A paper was read ‘On the 
Foundations of the late Church of St. Bartholomew, 
by the Exchange,’ by C. R. Cockerell, Esq., showing 
the rude but efficient mode of construction adopted 
by our forefathers, and the masterly judgment and 
skill with which Sir C. Wren availed himself of the 
existing ancient foundations in his new structure after 
the fire. The piers in the east wall, as well as 
those under the pillars of the nave were raised upon 
a mass of well made concrete, formed of chalk, broken 
tiles, and stone, pebbles, and lime, cast about a foot 
deep into the stratum of sound gravel. Where arches 
were required, as in the east and north wall, the 
natural soil was left undisturbed, and formed into a 
rude centering from pier to pier on which the voussoirs 
of the arches in ehalk were at once placed. From 
the springing of the piers, the masonry was of a 
superior kind, the centre, however, being filled in with 
concrete—the side walls of the church were of a 
better masonry with upright faces. The tower was 
built of flint and chalk, with walls of the thickness 
necessary to resist the action of the bells. 

Mr. T. W. Papworth exhibited a volume con- 
taining a collection of decorations for a chapel in 
the Cathedral at Lisbon, made at Rome in 1755. It 
appears, from these drawings, that the architect sent 
his general designs to Rome, and that the details 
were there filled up by the most eminent decorative 
artists. ‘The name of Pompeio Battoni, who was to 
supply some painting of the higher class, occurs 
among the number. There are designs for the pave- | 
ments, railings, hangings, and every description of | 
decoration and furniture to make the work complete. | 
The artistical knowledge displayed in these drawings | 
throughout the variety of operations necessary to | 
carry out a work of this kind, and the unity of pur- 
pose with which it is brought together and applied, 
is the principal deficiency in our modern system of 
architecture. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
British Architects, 8, P.M. 
Chemical Society, 8. 
_ Statistical Society, 8. 
TveEs. Linnean Society, 8. 
WED. Society of Arts, 8.—‘On Mr. Higgs’s Improved Monochord ;’ 
¢ hes’s System of teaching the Blind to Read and | 
Write ;’ and ‘On Taylor’s Metropolitan and Domestic Fire- | 
Escapes.’ 
— Microscopical Society, 8. 
Tur. Royal Society, half-past 8. 
_- Society of Antiquaries, 8. 


Moy. 





PINE ARTS. 


DECORATION. 
House-Painting—(continued.) 

In the preceding paper we endeavoured to show 
that the aspect of the room should determine the 
choice of the general colouring of the decorations, 
This question being settled, the next to be considered 
is,— 

Shall the colour chosen be used in tones dark or light 
—full or faint ? 

The supply of light, the size of the room, and 
its purpose, appear to be the chief circumstances 
which ought to regulate the strength or depth of | 
the colours to be used. Where the light is strong, | 
unobscured, and plentiful, the tone of the colouring | 
may be full; on the other hand, where the supply of | 
light is small, the tone of colouring should be light. | 
In the houses of the ancients the strongest and dark- | 
est colours—even blacks, as we have already observed 
—were used on large surfaces, when the apartment 
received a direct and full light from above. Under a 
strong and abundant light, full-toned colours preserve 
their brightness and distinctive character, but when 
the light is feeble, and the supply of it limited, they 
become dull and gloomy. Full-toned colours lessen 
the apparent size of the room: light colouring en- 
larges it. A little attention to the proportion be- 





tween the space to be coloured, and the depth of 
the colouring, becomes, therefore, of great import- 
ance. If you wish to make your room appear as 
large as possible, then exclude dark colouring, not 
only on the large surfaces, but even in the patterns 





of the paper-hangings, and in the mouldings and or- 
namental parts. The nature of the use to which the 
room is applied should also influence the decision as 
to the tone of colouring. If the room is used mostly 
by artificial light, which, being less pure than daylight, 
materially modifies the appearances of most colours 
—much or little, according to their strength—then 
keep the colouring light. If, on the other hand, it is 
a room for occupation during daylight, then the tone 
of colouring may be deep. Of the peculiar treat- 
ment which should be applied to colours when em- 
ployed in the several sorts of domestic apartment: 

we shall speak more in detail hereafter. At presen 

we have been dealing only with general principles, 
which cannot be recapitulated too often. First select 
the colours—warm or cold—active or passive, on the 
plus or minus side, as some writers call them respec- 
tively—according to the aspect; and next, remember 
that the depth or lightness of the colour ought to be 
no less subjected to regulation by certain principles. 

The particular choice of colours seems to be the 
next branch of the subject to be examined, and on 
this point we would particularly refer the reader to 
Mr. Hay’s work ; but lest that work should not be 
at hand, we shall extract a few of the most practical 
and useful observations on each colour. In Mr. East- 
lake’s edition of Goethe’s Theory of Colours, we alsa 
find many remarks on the peeuliarities, influences, 
and associations of the principal colours, and as these 
remarks seem to us calculated to be of some use in 
directing the selection of colours, we shall abridge 
from Goethe’s work those portions which appear ap- 
plicable to the subject under consideration, omitting 
the more questionable and fanciful theories with 
which they are sometimes intermingled. 

In respect of White, Mr. Hay says, that “in Symes’ 
Nomenclature of Colours there are no fewerthan eight 
different tints of white enumerated, and although the 
terms reddish white, &c. are rather anomalous, yet 
there seems to be no other way of denominating the 
lightest tints of colours. For instance, when the light- 
est tint of any colour is placed beside the most intense, 
it will appear to the eye a pure white, but when placed 
beside the purest white, the colour will appear with 
which it is tinged. Still, it should be understood, that 
if it bea single shade beyond the first remove or grada- 
tion from pure white, its name must be altered to a 
light tint of the colour with which it is tinged.” A 
principle is here suggested, which is important in the 
treatment of most colours. They may be made to 
appear light or dark, positive or negative, by contrast. 
Mr. Hay suggests, that if white be used, the colours 
brought into contact with it “should be light and 
cool, amongst which grey and green are the most 
suitable. Very light yellow, of the tint of the prim- 
rose, forms also a pleasing arrangement with pure 
white. Where white is much used, the colouring of 
the furniture should be relatively light, and bamboo 
and satin wood are the best in respect of appropriate 
colour.” Some years ago it used to be the fashion to 
use white and black in direct contrast. Panels painted 
white, with the beadings and mouldings picked out 
in black—most disagreeable in effect, and a practice 
that must be entirely avoided. If pure white is used, 
it suits best with a south aspect ; but if a white is 
wanted in a north aspect, then it should be so far 
warmed in tone, as to be at least a cream colour. 
White is often used sparingly to contrast with violent 
colours in carpets and hangings; in such cases the 
effect is confused and crude. 

Yellow, says Goethe, is the colour nearest light. 
In its highest purity it always carries with it the 
nature of brightness, and has a serene, gay, softly- 
exciting character. In this state, applied to dress, 
hangings, carpeting, &c. it is agreeable. ‘ Gold, 
in its perfectly unmixed state, especially when the 
effect of polish is superadded, gives us a new 
and high idea of this colour; in like manner, a 
strong yellow, as it appears on satin, has a magni- 
ficent and noble effect. We find from experience, 
again, that yellow excites a warm and agreeable 
impression. Hence, in painting, it belongs to the 
illumined and emphatic side. This impression of 
warmth may be experienced in a very lively manner 
if we look at a landscape through a yellow glass, 
particularly on a grey winter’s day. The eye is 
gladdened, the heart expanded and cheered ; a glow 
seems at once to breathe towards us.” The following 
assertion appears to us rather too broad in its applie 








cation. There are surely circumstances, whe 
yellowish brown of the fallen leaf, 1 es 
might be most judiciously employed ; but Goethe's 
account is rather more poetical than practical, He 
says, “ When a yellow colour is communicated to 
dull and coarse surfaces, such as common cloth, felt, 
or the like, on which it does not appear with full 
energy, the disagreeable effect is apparent. By a 
slight and scarcely perceptible change, the beautiful 
impression of fire and gold is transformed into one 
not undeserving the epithet foul, and the colour of 
harmony and joy reversed to that of ignominy and 
aversion. To this impression the yellow hats of 
bankrupts, and the yellow circles on the mantles of 
Jews, may have owed their origin. As no colour can 
be considered as stationary, so we can very easily 
augment yellow into reddish, by condensing or dark- 
ening it. The colour increases in energy, and a 
pears in red-yellow more powerful and splendid. All 
that we have said of yellow is applicable here in a 
higher degree. The red-yellow gives an impression 
of warmth and gladness, since it represents the hue 
of the intenser glow of fire, and of the milder radi- 
ance of the setting sun. Hence it is agreeable around 
us ; and again, as clothing in greater or less degrees 
is cheerful and magnificent. A slight tendency to 
red immediately gives a new character to yellow, and 
while the English and Germans content themselves 
with pale yellow colours in leather, the French, as 
Castel has remarked, prefer a yellow enhanced to 
red; indeed, in general, everything in colour is agree- 
able which belongs to the active side. As pure yel- 
low passes very easily to red-yellow, so the deepening 
of this last to yellow-red is not to be arrested. The 
agreeable cheerful sensation which red-yellow ex- 
cites, increases to an intolerably powerful impression 
in bright yellow-red. The active side is here in its 
highest energy, and it is not to be wondered at that 
impetuous, robust, uneducated men should be espe- 
cially pleased with this colour. Among savage nations 
the inclination for it has been universally remarked, 
and when children, left to themselves, begin to use 
tints, they never spare vermillion and minium. In 
looking stedfastly at a perfectly yellow-red surface, 
the colour seems actually to penetrate the organ. It 
produces an extreme excitement, and still acts thus 
when somewhat darkened. A yellow-red cloth dis- 
turbs and enrages animals. I have known men of 
education to whom its effect was intolerable if they 
chanced to see a person dressed in a scarlet cloak on 
a grey, cloudy day.” In reference to this effect, we 
are inclined to ascribe great part of it to the strength 
of the contrast between the scarlet and the surround- 
ing cool tones. Yellow is not distinguishable from 
white in most artificial lights, which are themselves 
of a yellow tone, and cause white to appear so yellow 
that it is undistinguishable from yellow; and though 
the fact is often recognized in the preference of 
lemon-tinted gloves over white, as they serve both 
for morning and evening wear, it is not so often re- 
membered when papering a room, or selecting a 
chintz furniture. Mr. Hay recommends that both 
pure yellow and orange should be avoided in large 
masses, and used chiefly as heightening colours. 
The colours on what Goethe calls the minus side, 
are blue, red-blue, and blue-red. “They produce a rest- 
less, susceptible, anxious impression. As yellow is 
always accompanied with light, so it may be said 
that blue brings a principle of darkness with it. As 
the upper sky and distant mountains appear blue, 
so a blue surface seems to retire from us. Blue 
gives us an impression of cold, and thus again re- 
minds us of shade. It has some affinity with black. 
Rooms hung with pure blue, appear in some degree 
larger, but at the same time empty and cold.” The 
blue room at the Reform Club again comes to mind 
as an illustration in point. The appearance of ob- 
jects seen through a blue glass is gloomy and melan- 
choly. Red-blue, in an attenuated state, or lilac, 1s 
pronounced to be ‘something lively without glad- 
ness,’ Blue-red generates an unquiet feeling. A 
carpet of a perfectly pure deep blue would be m- 
tolerable. “As the higher dignitaries of the church, 
continues Goethe, “have appropriated this unquiet 
colour to themselves, we may venture to say that it 
unceasingly aspires to the Cardinal's red, through 
the restless degrees of a still impatient progression. 
“In Red we must forget everything that borders 
on yellow or blue. We are to imagine an absolutely 
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red, like fine carmine, suffered to dry on white 
Poe clain. The effect of this colour is as peculiar 
as its nature. It conveys an impression of gravity 

d dignity, and, at the same time, of grace and 
sitractiveness. The first in its dark deep state, the 
latter in its light attenuated tint, and thus the dignity 
of age and the amiableness of youth may adorn itself 
with degrees of the same hue. History relates many 
instances of the jealousy of sovereigns with regard 
to the quality of red. Surrounding accompaniments 
of this colour have always a grave and magnificent 
effect. The red glass exhibits a bright landscape in 
so dreadful a hue as to inspire sentiments of awe. 
The French prefer generally scarlet which inclines 
to yellow, whilst the Italians choose a crimson with 
a tinge of blue.” The employment of red requires 
skilful management, and it is often used too indis- 
criminately. ‘“ We have only,” observes Mr. Hay, 
“to look at nature for the proper use of this colour. 
We shall see that red seldom appears in its full in- 
tensity, and when it does so, it is at that season when 
its effect is balanced and neutralized by the general 
yerdure which clothes the earth.” Neither pure red 
nor scarlet should be used in large masses—it ought 
not to be contrasted with bright green unless in the 
smallest quantity. Where the direct light falls upon 
the ground, and not on the walls, Mr. Hay recom- 
mends a bright scarlet on the walls, heightened with 

ld, with deep-toned colours on the carpet. Crimson 
makesa capital background for the hanging of pictures, 
but care should be taken that its tint does not approxi- 
mate to scarlet or pink. This approximation to pink 
is acommon error. In the new decorations at St. 
James’s Palace, now in progress, where the walls of 
the state rooms are covered with crimson flock paper, 
the colour is much too near pink. 

Purple, though a good colour by daylight, is much 
injured and neutralized by artificial light. Green is the 
result of mixing blue and yellow. If mixed “in perfect 
equality, so that neither predominates, the eye and the 
mind repose on the result of this junction as upon a 
simple colour. The beholder has neither the wish nor 
the power to imagine a state beyond it. Hence, for 
rooms to live in constantly, the green colour is most 
generally selected.” Goethe remarks, that “ the 
juxtaposition of yellow and green has always some- 
thing ordinary, but in a cheerful sense; blue and 
green, on the other hand, is ordinary in a repulsive 
sense. Our good forefathers called these last fools’ 
colours.” The colours on the active side (yellow 
and yellowish) placed next to black, gain in energy ; 
those of the passive (blue and blueish) lose. The 
active, conjoined with white and brightness, lose in 
strength, the passive gain in cheerfulness. Red and 
green, with black, appear dark and grave, with white 
they appear gay.” We see these effects strikingly 
illustrated in book-wrappers. Black letter-press is 
applied indiscriminately to red, blue, lilac, green, and 
yellow covers. A publisher of taste, would do well 
to consider how much the purchase of a book is af- 
fected by the first impression it makes. 

In the practical application of the foregoing obser- 
vations to the colouring of surfaces, it seems to us that 
Nature herself suggests to us those parts 

Where Colour shall be lightest—where darkest. 
If we look at a landscape, we find three distinct 
gradations of colour. The greatest light comes from 
above, the next gradation of light lies in the part be- 
tween the sky and the ground, and the darkest part is 
onthe ground. The exceptions to this statement, aris- 
ing from partial obscuration of the direct rays of light, 
and from reflexions, do not materially affect the prin- 
ciple here laid down, and which we think isapplicable 
to the artificial use of colour in interior decoration. 
In accordance with it, we say, let the ceiling be the 
Part lightest in colour and tone, the walls darker than 
the ceiling, the floor darker than the walls. The re- 
Verse is too often found in practice. In the Reform 
Club, the mouldings of the ceilings of the upper and 
lower quadrangles surrounding the great hall, and 
those of the upper library, are painted to imitate 
bronze, and in the quadrangles especially they are 
much heavier in colour and appearance, than the walls 
by which they are supported. In the drawing-room 
floor where the colouring of the frieze and festoonsis 
light and mean, the ponderous look of the ceilings is 
objectionable. And here, though we are not con- 
sidering especially the decorations of the Reform 
Club, we take the opportunity of remarking on the 





poverty of invention, not to say the contradiction, of 
colouring the ceiling of the lower quadrangle as if to 
represent blue sky, when it is palpable tothe eye at the 
time, that it supports the floor of the passage above it. 
In the upper drawing-room of the same Club, the 
light maple-wood book-shelves are much less positive 
in colour than the beautiful ceiling above them, 
which is of bright blue, heightened with gilding be- 
tween the bronze-painted divisions. Fortunately, 
the dark-green furniture and the deep crimson carpet 
in this room, are some balance against the full tones 
of the ceiling, or we should have here an example of 
the reverse of the principles which Nature seems to 
suggest. In the great drawing-room, it appears that 
the decorations are far more consistent. There the 
ceilings, being shades of white and light pink with 
gilding, are elegant and rich, yet lightsome and cheer- 
ful ; less coloured than the walls, which are of a yel- 
lowish brown damask, the colour Goethe seems to 
reprobate, and the walls again are subordinate in the 
strength of their colouring to the floor, which is a 
deep-toned maroon in its masses. We are not un- 
mindful of the full-toned colouring of the Venetian 
ceilings, which might be quoted apparently in oppo- 
sition towhat we have here advanced. For the pre- 
sent, without discussing particular instances of the 
practice of painting ceilings in intensely full tones, it 
is sufficient to point out, that what might be tolerated 
or even defended in the works of a Paolo Veronese, 
is not to be safely upheld as a precept for the common 
house-painter, whom alone, and not the poet-painter, 
we are attempting to influence. It may be as well 
to observe, that according to the depth of colouring 
in the ceiling, so the apparent height of the room is 
lowered and brought near to the eye: and, as in 
London houses, the height of the rooms is seldom 
suitably proportioned to the size of the room, this 
artificial lowering becomes a consideration, which 
ought not to be disregarded. Not only, to our 
mind, ought the ceiling to be the lightest in 
point of tone, but it ought to be the least decorated 
part of the room—What? venture to say this 
with Michael Angelo’s Sistine Chapel in remem- 
brance? Certainly—and we would call in evidence 
all who have seen this marvellous work, the 
strongest case perhaps that can be produced, to 
testify their regret, that those wondrous works are on 
the ceiling, and the extreme difficulty, no less than 
lying flat on the back, which is experienced in view- 
ing them. But because we object to having the chief 
decoration on the ceiling,—the part obviously most 
difficult to see, we would not have it imagined that 
the ceiling is to be left bare, as it generally is in prac- 
tice. On the contrary, we desire to see special 
attention bestowed on the— 
Decoration of Ceilings, 

and Mr. Barry is to be thanked for the good example 
he has set at the Reform Club, although some of 
the details do not seem, in our judgment, to be quite 
right. The coloured decoration of this part of a 
room, generally extends little beyond the tinting 
in one or two faint colours the cornice or the plaster 
ornament in the centre; though sometimes, indeed, 
we meet with the hideous practice of painting artificial 
skies and clouds—a miserable conceit, always to 
be eschewed. We are convinced, from actual experi- 
ments, that very effective and cheap decorations 
might be used in ceilings. The colouring of mould- 
ings and cornices by the hand, and indeed all hand 
labour on a small scale, is slow, and therefore costly, 
but the plan we would recommend, and hope to see 
extensively used for the adornment of ceilings, is 
much more simple and easy of performance. Ceilings 
may be treated as easily as walls. Papers may be 
prepared expressly with suitable patterns, and they 
may be attached, afterwards, to the walls like com- 
mon paper hangings. After making some little allow- 
ance for the extra trouble in affixing the paper to the 
ceiling, there seems to be no reason why the orna- 
mental papering of ceilings should be more costly 
than that employed on the walls. In one experiment, 
we directed a paper surface of about ten feet in dia- 
meter to be prepared, which contained Pompeian 
forms expressed in four colours, and which cost, in its 
preparation, about forty shillings. Had the same de- 
sign been executed in great numbers, there is no doubt 
that it might have been produced for half the money, 
or eyen less. On the other hand, had the design been 
painted on the ceiling itself, by the hand, the cost 





would have been much increased. The economy of the 
process of affixing the ornament in a large surface at 
once to the ceiling, is obtained precisely on the same 
principle as that of laying the tessere in blocks on 
pavements, according to Mr. Singer's patent, instead 
of laying tessere one by one on the floor. 

Leaving out of the account the additional 
beauty which tasteful colouring on the ceiling 
confers on a room, we would recommend the prac- 
tice as economical—a charm oftentimes more attrac- 
tive in these money-making times than beauty itself. 
In the course of every three or four years, the 
ceiling of a London house requires re-colouring. There 
is little doubt that the determined lines of the positive 
colouring in an ornamental design, and also the paper 
itself, would tend very much to conceal the ordinary 
cracks and markings in the ceiling, caused by the 
dirt and smoke, and thus reduce the necessity of 
re-colouring. In addition to the experiment already 
mentioned, we had a simpler one prepared in two 
shades of deep straw-colour, for the centre of a room, 
the cost of which experiment was only five shillings. 
In the prosecution of these experiments, it is only just 
to mention that we had the assistance of Mr. Clarke, a 
paper-stainer, of 60, High Holborn, who seemed well 
disposed to carry them much farther, if any public 
taste could be generated for them. In the prepara- 
tion of decorations for ceilings, and until we can enter 
upon the subject of pattern in detail, a word of 
caution may be whispered against all and every sort 
of imitation of raised surfaces. Let there be no sham 
cornices or rosettes for centres—no sham festoons, dra- 
peries, or tassels, Whatever is done, should be limited 
to the expression of agreeable forms in colour, and 
much more effect may be produced under this limi- 
tation than is generally obtained by the plaister 
mouldings and ornaments themselves which are 
commonly attached to ceilings. The choice of the 
colours and peculiar treatment of them in ceilings 
must, of course, be regulated by the circumstances 
of the room, and the character of the decorations 
used in it. 

The particular treatment of colours which should 
be applied to rooms of various purposes, seems to 
follow next in order for consideration. We are much 
disposed to agree with Mr. Hay, when he insists that 
the decorations of rooms should be subordinate in im- 
portance to the furniture, which he appears to regard 
in the same relative importance to a room as figures 
stand towards a picture, Mr. Hay says :—“ In toning 
and harmonizing the colours ina picture, an artist has 
the assistance of light and shadow, and can make his 
shades accord with the tone in such a manner as to 
improve the general harmony ; but as the colours of 
the house-painter and manufacturer are all liable to 
be placed in full light, they must be toned in them- 
selves, to prevent that unnatural crudeness so annoy- 
ing to the eye. How, then, can we account for the 
prevalence of those gaudy paper-hangings, which im- 
pinge the most obtrusive rays in all their vigour, or 
those carpets where the preponderance of bright yel- 
low and red attracts the eye, and injures the effect 
of everything which is placed upon them? And if, 
according to the rules which regulate the higher 
branches of art, simplicity of arrangement prevents 
confusion where a variety of colours are introduced, 
the colours in the generality of such articles are most 
erroneously arranged. These rules must proceed from 
a general negligence of the rules of harmony. I do 
not mean by this that bright and vivid colours are 
always offensive. I have already said, that they add 
richness and grandeur when used in their proper places 
and in proper quantities; but they should by no 
means cover the floor or walls of an apartment unless 
under very peculiar circumstances. It may here be 
observed, that in all pictures representing interiors, 
when a group of figures is introduced, there may oc- 
casionally appear a piece of rich drapery, or furniture 
painted in equally vivid and bright colours with the 
figures, and which may, in a great measure, improve 
the general effect and harmony ; but who ever saw, 
in a work of merit, the colours on the walls of the 
apartment or carpet on the floor making a monopoly 
of attraction, and causing those upon the figures and 
furniture tosink into insignificance ?” But we have no 
more space at present, and the suggestions touching 
the appropriate colouring of particular rooms must 
be reserved to a future opportunity. 
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MUSIC AND. THE DRAMA 





Concerts OF THE CuristTuas Season.—Our musi- 
cal year seems preparing to go out “like a lamb.” The 
“star” singers, lamentably diminished in number by 
recent marriagesand departures, are wandering through 
the provinces, or repeating their old songs in London 
concerts: and everything like effort or novelty seems 
to have been put aside by common consent till a more 
oye season. The meetings held in Crosby 

all, for the purpose of giving the citizens cheap and 
good sacred music, however commendable in them- 
selves—the more trade-like and unsatisfactory per- 
formances in Store Street—cannot supply the place of 
those exhibitions making progress either in composition 
or executive skill, which ought to be found in every 
metropolis aspiring to taste or connoisseurship in Art. 
Not long since the Londoner thought it enough to 
spend his money on music—small matter of what 
quality. Those whom it may concern” inform us 
that he is no longer so ready with his purse, but the 
signs of an improved judgment on his part which 
would make such caution welcome, are still few. Are 
we then to have neither music nor taste? Patience: 
we firmly believe that the latter is spreading, and will 
spread faster when the prestige of Fashion's foolish 
patronage shall have ceased to influence the middle- 
classes, which will be when their own education be- 
comes sounder and more liberal. But our artists 
must not merely wait the while; they ought to ad- 
vance, in humility, in industry, and in renunciation 
of coterie, to be ready for better days. 

We prefer offering these general remarks to anato- 
mizing the music of London during the past ten days: 
a remark, or two, however, are called for. The very 
beautiful sacred song, by Mr. E. Loder, ‘ My soul is 
sorely yexed,’ performed at Madame Dulcken’s 
second Soirée, gives us occasion to ask, why this 
com poser’s music is sosparingly brought forward by the 
British Musicians: we are sorry that it also gives us 
occasion to inquire of Miss Marshall, when she means 
to improve—pretension will no longer pass for feeling: 
nor is her want of execution counter-balanced by any 
remarkable beauty of tone. We, among others, 
augured so well of this young lady, in days past, that 
we cannot allow her to sink into indifference without 
reminding her, that success, never easy to attain, is 
now more difficult than ever. 

Another sign of the musical times is becoming too 
strong to be overlooked : this is the popularity of those 
mixed exhibitions, in which anecdote and music bear 
an equal part—a fashion revived by Mr. Wilson, con- 
tinued by Messrs. Horncastle and Crouch, and now 
daily spreading. These exhibitions are agreeable in 
proportion as they have a meaning: and it is not 
extraordinary that those of our stage-singers who feel 
unwilling, or unequal, to the increased dramatic re- 
quisitions of our opera-goers, should resort to them 
as a profitable means of keeping before the public. 
At all events, in addition to Mr. and the Misses 
Fraser's Scottish entertainment, and Messrs. Carpen- 
ter and Jones's ‘ Night with Robin Hood,’ and Mr. 
Leo’s performances of Hebrew melodies, recitations, 
and chants. Mr. Templeton announces an evening to 
be devoted to ‘ Mary Queen of Scots and the music of 
her times.’ Whence did our worthy tenor gather this? 
Had he more modestly promised * Music illustrative 
of the Queen’s story,’ it had been more true. The 
impending musical entertainment of Mr. H. Phillips, 
however, is still more remarkable. First come the 
‘Songs of Charles Dibdin’ with introductory ob- 
servations, the selection little calculated to do 
justice to our melodist, however it may suit the 
vocal predilections of the singer. But the second 
part of the entertainment is to be a yet stranger olla 
podrida, beginning with the ‘Life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh,’ going thence to the ‘ Lake of Killarney,’ 
dipping next into Waller, and subsequently into 
Izaak Walton, then trifling with Lover's * Molly 
Bawn,’ then penultimately torturing poor Herr 
Marschner’s drinking quartett from ‘The Vampire,’ 
into a solo (with introductory observations on § The 
German's seasons for hilarity, the great tun of Hei- 
delberg, Dr. Aldrich’s reasons (?), the inefficiency of 
translations in general’), winding up with a Robin 
Hood ballad! There must be a sequence and a 
purpose in this arrangement, or why should not the 
songs be gone through as ina regular concert, without 
waste of words ?.—but we are at a loss to perceive 





them, and till we do, cannot recognize the artistic 
interest or usefulness of the exhibition. 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Nov. 27.—A commu- 
nication was made relative to the telescopic comet, 
which was discovered a few nights previously at the 
Paris Observatory, by M. Faye. It was stated that 
on the night of the 26th it was twice seen, and in such 
a way that it would be possible to calculate its orbit, 
so as to say whether it is a new comet, or one that 
has already been recorded._M. Biot read a paper 
on the identity of the modifications imparted to 
polarized light by fluid bodies, whether in a state of 
motion or repose.—M. Duvernoy read some notes on 
the fossil giraffe of Issoudun. From the various facts 
collected by M. Duvernoy, there is little doubt that 
the giraffe was at some former period a native of both 
Europe and Asia.—M. Ackerman, a surgeon of the 
navy, read a paper on the little animal called the 
coipo, of Chili, which many persons have supposed, 
from the extraordinary accounts given of it, to be 
fabulous. M. Ackerman, however, has sent several 
specimens, preserved in spirits of wine, to M. Lere- 
boullet, a professor of natural history at Strasburg, 
who has dissected them. The most extraordinary 
parts of this animal, which is partly of the beaver 
species, are its mammiferous organs, which are placed 
upon the back. The coipo inhabits small lakes and 
deep ponds, in which there are reeds. It never leaves 
its haunts except when the sun or the moon is shining. 
In sunshine it forms a sort of raft of reeds, on which 
it sleeps for hours. 

Colonel Stoddart and Capt. Conolly.—The pleasant 
intelligence which we announced last week, as re- 
ceived from Sir Stratford Canning, rests, it appears, on 
information received from Mr. Layard, who thus 
writes to Mr. Wolff.—* I have much pleasure in in- 
forming you that I have received additional accounts 
of Messrs. Stoddart and Conolly, and that all these 
accounts tend to prove that those gentlemen are still 
alive. As far as Colonel Stoddart is concerned, I do 
not now feel a doubt but that he was alive four or 
five months ago. I have learned to-day that a native 
of Bokhara, who quitted the city about five months 
ago, states that he was well acquainted with an 
Englishman there who had turned Mussulman ; that 
he enjoyed perfect liberty, and was not only per- 
mitted to live in the city, but was furnished with 
money and all necessaries by the principal people of 
Bokhara. On being asked the name of this English- 
man, he wrote on a slip of paper, after having en- 
deavoured to explain vivd voce, Astordis, or Stordas. 
It must be remembered that the person through 
whom these inquiries were made was ignorant both 
of the name of Colonel Stoddart and of all circum- 
stances connected with his imprisonment, &c. The 
person who furnished this account is unable to state 
what became of Conolly, but he has no reason to 
believe that he was put to death. I have already 
informed you that I have ascertained, from persons 
who quitted Bokhara above a year ago, that both 
these gentlemen were then alive. All the accounts 
I have received agree in this one respect; and 
although I have now inquired indirectly of many 
natives of Bokhara, not one has yet stated that either 
has been put to death. Is it, therefore, still credible 
that a public execution should have taken place 
unknown to some of the principal inhabitants of the 
city ?” 

Pew Colour.—In your last number you have a paragraph 
respecting a new vegetable black dye, used by the natives of 
the Shan* country of India; which has been examined by 
Mr. Hume, Hon. Secretary of the Agricultural Society of 
India, who describes it thus: ‘‘ It is of a jet black colour, ex- 
tremely hard, and very refractory in its re-action with the 
most powerful chemical agents—sulphuric and nitric acids, 
with the caustic alkalies, having little effect upon it: it was 
found to contain a quantity of iron and earthy matter, the 
exact amount of which hasnot been ascertained. Mr. Lander, 
the enterprising individual who discovered the dye, has for- 
warded specimens to the Society of Arts, and an eminent 
chemist, a member of the Society, has undertaken to analyze 
the substance as far as practicable with so minute a speci- 
men. Iam, &c. Fraxcis WuisHAw, Secretary 

Society of Arts, Adelphi, 14th Dec. 

Epitaphs.—The following is inscribed on a tomb- 
stone in the church-yard of Steddon, in Holderness. 
—* Hear lyes the body of W. Stenton of Patrinton: 
he was buried the 28th of May 1685, aged 79 years. 
He had children by his first wife 38—by his second 


17: own —— to 45, and grandfather to 96 
great grandfather to 97—great great grandfather i, 
230—he lived to see of his own Sontialion aL 4 


Punch, as our readers know, is a favourite with the 
Atheneum. We patted him on the back when g 
youngster, gave him encouragement in his riper years, 
or months, and have ever since rejoiced over him, 
His ridicule is wholesome, finely tempered, and re. 
served for the unworthy—not the unfortunate ; his 
sympathies are large and liberal ; and he has done, 
and is doing, infinite good. Would, we say, that 
the tone of the following song “could reach the 
rich !"— 

The Song of the Shirt. 
With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch! stitch ! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still, with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
She sang the ‘‘ Song of the Shirt !” 
“Work! work! work! 
While the cock is crowing aloof! 
And work—work—work, 
Till the stars shine through the roof! 
It’s O! to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul tu save, 
If this is Christian work ! 


** Work—work—work, 
Till the brain begins to swim ; 

Work—work—work, 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim ! 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 

Band, and gusset, and seam, 

Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
d sew them on in a dream! 


“O! Men, with Sisters dear! 
©! Men, with Mothers and Wives! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives ! 
Stitch—stitch—stitch, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A Shroud as well as a Shirt. 


** But why do I talk of Death— 
That Phantom of grisly bone, 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own— 
It seems so like my own 
Because of the fasts I keep, 
O, God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap ! 


“ Work—work—work ! 
My labour never flags; 
And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread—and rags, 
That shatter’d roof—and this naked floor— 
A table—a broken chair— 
And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there ! 


“ Work—work—work ! 

From weary chime to chime 
Work—work—work, 

As prisoners work for crime ! 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 

Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumb’‘d, 
As well as the weary hand. 


** Work—work—work! 
In the dull December light, 
And work—work-—work, 
When the weather is warm and bright— 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling, 
As if to show me their sunny backs, 
And twit me with the spring. 


“Oh! but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet— 
With the sky above my head 
And the grass beneath my feet, 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want, 
And the walk that costs a meal! 


**Oh! but for one short hour! 
A respite however brief! 

No blessed leisure for Love or Hope, 
But only time for Grief! 

A little weeping would ease my heart, 
But in their briny bed 

ig hr must stop, for every drop 

inders needle and thread !’ 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch— 
Would that its tone could reach the Rich!— 
She sang this “Song of the Shirt!” 








ONDENTS.—F. D.—An Englishwoman—C. D- 





* Shan, not Shand. 
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And to be had of all 


The 5th edition of Major BELL'S Twenty-five new fully 
COLOURED 


Oar CHARTS of UNIVER- 

‘ORY (European. Asian, and American). UNI- 
VERSAL LITERATURE, and the SEVERAL SCHOOLS of 
PAINTING; each Subject in separate Series; from the earliest 


Eras to June, 1842. 
Royal oe. strongly gad, - tly half-bound, peice 2i, 10s. 
on. 
ond China, Taborioa: sly re- 


Baldwin. 
*,* India, Persia, Aighacistan. 
worked from Klaproth, and the other best (earliest as well as 
latest) authorities, now occupy, instead of one Table, as before, 
two entire Tables and part of a Reverse. 
om INICA with 2 Maps, price 2s. 8vo. sewed 
MUNICATIONS *with INDIA, CHINA, 
= —Observations on the Practicability and Ueility of 
Opening a Communication between the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, by a Ship a, nal teeoeee thet tothe of Suez. 
London : 7 Sith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
NEW WORKS BY W. H. MAXWELL, Esa. 
ANDERINGS in the HIGHLANDS and 
ISLANDS of the NORTH, ' with Sketches taken on the 
Scottish Border; being a Sequel to * Wild Sports in the West.” 
2 vols, 8vo. with fine Portrait. 
On the Ist of January, Part I. and II.. price Is. 
Maxwell's Irish Rebellion in 1798. Plates by 
George Craikshant, ant ontendid Portraits by First Artists. 
Lon A. H. Baily & Co. Cornbill. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. price \. with 20 Etchings, and numerous 


¥ oodcuts, 
Vv OYAGE ROUND the COASTS of 
TLAND and the aK 
y JA Mes SS witso ON, F.R.S. MW: S. &c. 
Author of the Treatise on ine in* 7 ne Rod and the Gun.’ 
“Two of the most charming volumes we have had under our 
notice for a long time. They describe scener: round which the 
imagination loves to linger, and of which no description can be 
fatiguing.” ‘—Court Journal. 
* Written in a fowing © and ophnated oe "Edinb. Review. 
Adam = Charles Blac man & Co. London. 


2 volumes, royal 8vo. —— — ecb lettered, 


HE PIC CTORIAL HISTORY o f FRANCE, 
FRENCH P 


SP RTS TTS Date, 




















Analytical Index to 
tion ~ the St 


Bentha 
JOHN HILL BURTON 
lightful sin a volumes in the, Sanus 


This ‘day is published, com jete — one volume, with Plates by 


22 Parts, la ERED 8vo. oa 9s. each, TH a 
ORKS of JEREM BENTHAM; with 
MEMOIRS of the AUT + by JOHN BOW RING: an 
the Works and Memoirs, and an Int roduc: 
e udy of Bentham, by JOHN HILL BUR TON, one 
itors. 
post 8vo. with a Portrait of Bentham, price 9¢. 
ENTHAM MIANA, or, Select Extracts from 
m; with #9, Outline of his Opinions. Edited by 


ee, Advecets- 
The selection is admirab! le See of the most de- 





Hiam Tait, Simpkin, “Marshall & Co. London. 








ach, 
HE POETICAL sWORKS | of the AUTHOR | 
of ‘THE COLLEGIANS,’ ‘ GISIPPUS. 
This Volume completes the set of the Works of the late 
Gerald Griffin, in ° vols. price 2/. 8s. Each volume may be had 
separate, price 
Recently published, , 
A Memoir of the Life of Gerald Griffin, by his 
mf. with Fonsalt and Vignette title-page, by Dean and 
Greatbach, price 6s 
& M ers’-ball-court. 


MR, READE’S NEW WORK. 


hall. Stati 








on Edition, in 8vo. price 5s. 
S A » P EM S&S. 
de Subjects in the me Topeent. 
By JO , +: py’ ADE. 


the same pd ion 


rit, ; in Six Cantos. 


“*Ttaly’ may be justly described as the noblest poem that has 
apoessed on the subject ance, = Childe Harold.” "—~ Literary 
azette, & 


CAIN, the Wanderer. 

The DELUGE; a Dramatic Poem. 
CATILINE ; an Historical Tragedy. 
The DRAMA of a LIFE. 


A RECORD of the PYRAMIDS. 
d i E Onley. Publishers, Conduit-street. 
y. post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
Sr. PATRICK'S "PURGATORY : an Essay on 


Legends of Purgatory, Hell, and Par adise, current 
ors we Middle Ages. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. 


\OINS of the ROMANS relating to BRITAIN. 
By J. Y. AKERMAN, F.S.A. ore. cond Edition, en- 











AND OF THE ra: 
FROM the APPEATANCE of the FRENCH | in GAUL, to the 
Lag! “q) of the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
By M. BU ee and Mr. GA Pex. 
Mastrated with g a gpuarde of of 400 Designs, by Jules David. 
Lon Co. Paternoster-row 


yo EDITION OF WORDSWORTH'S GREECE. 
mp. 8vo. price a TORT and a Half, cloth lettered 
ESCRI 


REECE, PICTORIAL, D PTIVE, 
and HISTORICAL, 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Head Master at Harrow of * A Journal of a Resi- 
Seepabeeetrbaton, 
London Wk Oar kOe. Feloresstensow, 








larged. "Plates and Woodcuts, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Dy HISTORY of FREEMASONRY in 
ENGLAND; gy by ~ English Poem of the X1Vth 
Century, with a Glossary. . HALLIWELL. Post 8vo. 
Second Edition, cloth, 2s 
EDIGREES and ARMS of the HERTFORD- 
SHIRE FAMILIES. By W. BERRY. Folio. (Very few 

printed.) Boards, 3/. 1 
ARLY MYSTERIES, and other LATIN 
of the Pag and XIIIth Centuries. By 


R. Smith, 4, 


DR. HUTTON'S RECREATIONS, BY RIDDLE. 


In a very large vol. 8vo. clo rinted and illustrated b 
ny large vol. ey Wood Cuts. price les. cloth, 


400 Wood 
ECREA’ TIONS i in SCIENCE and NATURAL 
ROT TON: s estes of 


PHILOSOPI 
MONTUCLA'S EDI Ton” wt OZANA The t New 


Edition of this celebrated Work is ae hy EDWARD. RID- 

LE, Master of the N Mathematical School, Royal Hospital, 

Greenwich at bes corrected it to the present Era, and made 

numerous Additio 

esas 7 a most vinvaluable Pegeent fer the Holidays wr - 
inted for omas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and so 

by all other Booksellers. Ts 





MUSIC. 
In 4to. price 9s., with numerous E d Masical 
rics ge. with nomnerens Seite tae 
N ESSAY on the THEORY and PRAC- 
TICE of MUSICAL cosspastty IN, with an Introduc- 
and Appendix, including th icle * Music,” in the current 
faition of the Excverormois bareauprea. 
“A masterly, and kL Essay.” *— Athencoum 
“ A luc! a hereon nious arrangement of the pri 
art." t eseinet Wor 
Adam & Charles Black, Udinburgh : Siephis, Her Yorpell Co. ; ; 
Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton, Adams 


HARRISON'S DIGESTED INDEX 
TO THE COMMON LAW REPORTS. 
hls day jo pate ecard in four close y-printed revel 8vo. volumes, 


rds, a new Edition, being the bird, of 
Fanos 


s of the 








ANALYTICAL DIGEST of 
all the REPORTED CASES determined in =e House 
is, the several Courts of Common Law, c and 
ist bases. and the Couth Cd Bo nnn from 1756 4 1943; in- 
cluding also the and a full Selection of 

Equity Decisions. with "the Sis" Cases wehed y the tM 

Treatises. not Cpounere grnartee. The Th ird 
R. TARRANT HARRISON, Esq. of the Middle Temple. 
. Sweet ; Stevens & eneas A. Maxwell & bens and Saun- 


ders & Benning. 
TTECTURE ; with the 


In 4to. with %5 En; 
SYSTEM of ARC 
Practice of Building. By WILLIAM HOSKING, F.S.A. 
Architect and Civil Engineer. Professor of the Arts of Constrac- 
tion in qennesien with Civil Engineering and Architectore, in 
King's Coll London. To which are savioined ‘Treatises on 
yj ani Joinery. by Thomas Tred igo: ; and Carpeo- 
homas Young, for ‘Articles under 


RS 
these heeds in the Seventh Edition of t ming the Ency ioautin Bri- 


t ica, 
annica «charles Black, Edinborgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
WwW hittaker & Co., Hamilton, Adams & Co.; and Joba Weale, 


“2 The Three last Treatises may be had separately, price 3s. 


FINDLAY’S BROOKES'S ——- GAZETTEER. 
Lisrary Epitie 
In one very large volume, 8vo. consisting of f Kiebt Hur Fiendred 
close yrented, ¢ double columns, embe 
Ree Ma! from riginal Drawings by the Editor, sk a 
bound in cloth 
GEN AL GAZETTEER ; or, Compen- 
a s Geographical Dictionasy. containing) Des Deseriptions 
of every Country in the known Worl 


ition. y 














The whole revised, an Acovants of all "ene | most 3, 
pit —y the History, | Popula tics, & I from the 
latest A a Nota nt lo 

or’ Fiona D 73, Cheapside, and sold 


vy Ail Sther Bookseller 








POEMS. 
(OMAS WRIGHT, M.A. 8vo. bds. 4s. 
= J. old" Gompton-street, Soho, London, 
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THE ATHENZUM 





Just published, 12mo. 3s. 6d. c! 
‘PROXIMATE 
CAUSE of INSANITY. By JAMES SHEPPARD, 
M.R.C.S.L. Being an attempt to prove that Insanity is Dg- 
PENDENT on a Morbid Cond’ tion of Pt ood. 
London ; Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. Devonport: 
Byers & Son. 


NEW WORK BY PETER PARLEY, 
INTENDED AS A CHRISTMAS AND ) YEAR’ 'S GIFT. 
Just ready (square 18mo.) price 
AH First Volume’ of a Series of Scripture Histories, entitled 
E LIVES of the TWELVE APOSTLES. 
By PETER PARLEY. 
Illustrated with hoqusaty expensed ae on Wood, from 
e Maste 
London: David Bogue, Fleet-street; and Frederick Lover, 
Paternoster-row. 


BSERVATIONS on the 





” 








Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 
Just published, in 8vo. pp. 804, price 16s. cloth, 
INTRODUCTION TO THE 


TUDY and PRACTICE of MIDWIFERY, 
comprehending the PHY SIOLOGICAL and MEDICO- 
LEGAL QUEST PIONS connected with the subject, and in which 
eat Cnemtot FEMALE CO} LAINTS. Sand the DISEASES 
of emcees are largely and ane § at con dered. 


Lecturer. oa Y Midwifery, F Fellow of the Royal College of 
ons, Edi »and 
By A EXANDER CAMPBELL, B.A., 
rinity College, Dublin 
Bocbelor of Medicine? St. John’ 3 College, Oxford, &c. &c. 
Edinburgh : Led a Whyte & Co. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & ‘Co. Dublin: W. Curry, jun. & Co 


In a large vol. 8vo. with wameress Woodcuts and Plates, 15s. in 
HE CYCLOPADIA of POPULAR 


es ~ IN 
By KEITH IMRAY, M.D. M.R.C.S. Ed. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, &c, 

“Dr. Imray’s book is intelligibly and clearly written, and is 
worth ten thousand of those ordinary Family Medical Instruc- 
tors that it would be difficult not to detect in some corner or 
other of almost every country house."’— Eramine 

All persons for whose guidance the present "c yclopedia is 
aucleged may consult it with the most perfect confidence. The 
descriptions of disease are sufficiently plain to be understood by 
any layman of moderate intellect; they are couched in simple 

. devoid of technical terms ; the most prominent symp- 

toms are alone dwelt upon, and theories are, as much as possi- 

ple, carefully avoided; the rules of treatment are judiciously 

laid down—the counsels of an experienced and observant phy- 

sician; in a word, we would say that the * Cyclopedia’ is an ex- 

cellent manual of the practice of medicine, translated into the 
vernacular.” *—P. Medical Journal. 

“We conscientiously, recommend this book as the best and 
only one that will supply, in all respects, the want of a scientific 
treatise on popular medicine, which has long been felt by those 
to whom this work is addressed. To the clergy, therefore, who 
feel it their duty to know in some degree the principles and 
practice of medicine, in order that they may administer relief, 

n slight cases. amongst their parishioners, and, in cases > 
emergency, before the arrival of proper medical assistance—to 
foreign missionaries, to settlers in the new colonies, to contains 
of vessels, to heads of schools, and Fapatiog to cach and to all, 
we would strongly d this k.”"—Church 
England Quarterly Revie 

London: : Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 


FELIX SUMMERLYS LONDON, WEST- 
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HAND- BEY. TEMPLE 
BOOKS FOR A] CHURCH. FREE 
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EXCUR- 4 MPTON 
“SIONS COURT, 
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PUBLISHED BY GEORGE BELL OF FLEET STREET. 
Just published, c Ewe cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
LUEN RES 





HE INFL PECT for OUT- 
WARD THINGS: a = Dialogues. Dialogue I. On 
Respect for Outward Things in relation to Virtue and appiness. 


Dialogue II. On Respect for Outward ‘Things in relation to Reli- 
gious Profession. 
is is a brief practical inquiry into the moral principles 
which actuate modern society, and a calm exposure 0 many | of 
ee quasens Se fallacies by which men regulate their conduct.” 
‘ait’s Maga 
“The suthor of this little work is evidently a strong and ori- 
ginal thinker, and he deserves credit in general for just views of 
the nt condition of human coatety and mes aay wad which 
should be adopted for its improvement.” —Chris 
“ The author of this little Solntae, Mr. John m Taylor, is a : man 
who feels deeply the evils of our present social condition, and is 
anxious to contribute something towards their remedy. No 
candid reader, we think, will deny him sincerity, benevolence, 
and earnest thought on a most important subject.” — Inquirer. 
ndon : Chas aa oe Patermnter row. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXLV., 
will be published a A wae. 


I. The Vaudois Chorehes aon ‘the King of Sardinia. 

Il. Life = William Taylor, of Norwich—Correspondence 
w outhey 

III. Capefigue on the Bourbons. 

1V; College Lie, and College Debt. 

Vv. — eries by the cers of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 


VI. Cineas ‘forthe American Notes. 
VII. Biographies of German Ladies. 
VILL. Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. 


1X. The Guillotine. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ORKS OF MR. CHARLES 
1. American Notes,2vols. . . 2. « « 





DICKENS. 
21s. * 


2. Barnaby Rudge, l vol. . . - « 138s. 
3. The Old Curiosity Shop, 1 vol. - « 13s. 
4. The Pickwick Papers, vol . . . 21s. 
5. Oliver Twist, 3vols. . . . . «© « 255. 
6. Nicholas Nickleby, l voh . . . . 21s 
7. Sketches by Boz, 1 vol. . . - + Sie 


Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


ELEGANT PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
ICKERING’S ALDINE EDITION of the 


BRITISH POETS, py | printed in foolscap 8vo. 
with Portraits, price 5s. *cloth ; or bound in morocco, 10s. 6d. 





each volume. 
e Authors alseody published are, 
Burns Beattie yden Batler 
Thomson pope Parnell Prior 
Collins Goldsmith a Falconer 
Kirke white Milton Young Gray 
‘owpe Shakespeare Akenside Spenser 





Sarrey *e Wyatt 
*.* Chaucer and Churchill are nearly ready. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 
~~ Uniformly printed in foolscap NS in cloth boards, 


ICKERING’S EDITIONS OF THE FOL- 
LOWING STANDARD DIVINES. 
Herbert’s Temple, and other Poems, ds, 
Prose Works. 5s. 
Donne’s Devotions, 6s. 
Felltham’s Resolves. 6s. 
Fuller’s Good Thoughts. 6s. 
Holy and Profane State. 
Holy War. 6s. 
’ Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, 2 vols. 10s, 
Andrew's Devotions. 5s. 
Sibbes’s Bruised Reed. 5s. 
——— Soul's Conflict. 5s. 
The Whole » Daty of Man. 6s. 
William Pickering, Piccadilly. 
ICKERINGS DIAMOND CLASSICS, 


beautifully printed in 48mo. the ll Editi ever 
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TREATISE on PHYSICAL, GBOGRAPRY, 

tion of the e Encyclopedia Brtcpone. eS ee bac 
aa LL, M.D. F.R.S.E., 

Professor o Medical Jurisprudence i in the University of 


Edinbu 
Adam & Ch; rles Black, Edinburgh: ‘ 
Whittaker & Co. and Hamilton, ee ag &Co, 


GLOBE INSURANCE 
Paci Matrand CornaiL, Lonpon. 


Edward Goldsmid, PhS 
b te my B Tite, Esq. ~ Deputy Chairman, 
George Carr Ghee 


Establis 
For FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE, is ANNUITIES, and the 

PURCEASS, of REVERSIONS pod one CONTINGENC CLES, 

PITAL, ONE MILLION STERLIN 

The aa —~ up "and savested, | entirely _. ow 
the amount of premiums received. 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or ot 
ipteeqetee. may be obtained at the Oifices in Lond 








her 
ndon, a 
the Company's Agents in the Country; and where is 
not appointed, persons in active life, and desirous of the ap. 
pontment, may apply to the Secretary 
Fire Policies due at Christmas must “be paid on or before the 
9th of January. 


JOHN CHARLES DENTAM, Se 
London, Dec. 1843. a 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Sir Jas. Duke, Ald.M. P.Chairman | ‘Benj. Hawes. Esq. irman 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. | eh Charles ne fo aa 

Peculiar advantages are offered by this Company. Thus 

Parties assuring the lives of others may make their policies 
socare. notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the limits 
of Europe, without the necessary permission of the Directors 
having eon previously obtaine: 

Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on 
policies effected for the whole term of life. 

Assurances may be effected with or without _gretts—en an 

scale, or for short perio 

Advances made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms not exceeding three years, repayable by 
instalments. 

Attention is particularly requested to the detailed prospec- 
tuses of the Company, which may be obtained at the Office, 
18, King Lesion [7 street. City, or by letter, addressed to the 
Secretary. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


ORK AND LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
MPANY, King William-street, London. Empowered 
by Act or Parliament. Directors. 
rge Frederick Young, Esq. Chairman, 
Ma thew. Forster, Esq. M.P. Deputy Chairman 
The superiority of the system of Assurance adopted by this 
Company will be found in the fact that the premio required 
by a bonus office to assure 1,000/. on the life of a person in the 
20th year of his age, would in this office i insure 1,291. 7s. 6d, 
Assurances at other ages are effected on equally favourable 
terms, and thus the assured has an immediate bonus instead of 
a chance dependent ‘ee longevity and the profits of an office. 
In cases of assurance for a Lay J number of years, the advan- 
tage offered by this Company is still greater, no part of the 
profits of a bonus office being ever r allotted to such assurances. 
pectuses, containing tables framed to meet the circum- 
stances of all who desire to provide for themselves, or those 
who may survive them, by qeenrahes, either of fixed sums or 
annuities, may be had at the Office, as ore or of the agents. 
3°R DISH, Secretary. 














published. 
GREEK. 
Novum Testamentum, cloth. 5s. 
Homeri Ilias et Odyssea, 2 vols. cloth. 9s. 
LATIN. 
Horatius, cloth. 4s, 
Catullus, Tibullus, et Propertius, cloth. 4s, 
Terentius, cloth. 4s. 
Cicero de Officiis, &c., cloth. 4s. 
ITALIAN. 
Dante, 2 vols. cloth. 8s. 
Tasso, 2 vols. cloth. 8s. 
Petrarca, cloth. 4s. 
ENGLISH. 
Shakespeare, with 38 Engravings after Stothard, 
&c..9 vols. cloth. 11. 10s. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, cloth. 4s. 
, Wenten and Cotton’s Complete Angler, with Cuts, 
clo} 4s. 
Walton’s Lives, Portraits, cloth. 4s. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 





ROPORTION, = "the "GEOMETRIC eSin- 
CIPLE of BEAUTY ANALYSED. By D. R. HAY 
corative Painter to the Queen, Edinburgh. In royal 4to. with 7 

Plates and 38 Woodcuts, price 25s. 


Lately published, ms the same Author, 


The Natural Principles and Analogy of the Har- 
Raez of of Geom. In royal 4to. with 18 Engravings and Woodcuts. 
Il 

The _— of Harmonious Colouring adapted to 
Interior Decorations. The 4th edition, with 8 coloured Dia- 
wren so far wee Esow Mr. H the first and only mod 

5 ay is the first and o 
Artist who has entered meen the sade of these subjects without 


HE WORKS of SAMUEL TAYLOR COLE- 
RIDGE, Edited by HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE, Esq. 
1. Poetical and Dramatic Works, 3 vols. feap. 
8vo. 15s. A New Edition. 
2. Aids to Reflection, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 10s. 


3. The aay a Series of Essays, 3 vols. New }. 


— Oe tn read! 
On the Constitution of Church and State, and 
La — feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d 
5. Literary Remains, in 4 vols. demy 8vo. 21. 5s, 
6. Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, feap. 8vo. 
4s. 
7 “Memoirs of S. iT. Coleridge, by James Gillman, 


Esq., Vol. I. demy 8vo. © be completed in 2 vols. 
Wi ‘illiamn Pickering, beds Sa en Piccad ‘lly. — 





counht the < fashioe. as well es the dicta of . 

x e foundation o s be 

light, and in the laws of <inet mecation. be by wis properties od 
rties are recognized and cy - The Taruthe to which he he 

elasions which he has deduced from in will “admit of ne me- 


the trammels of prejudice and authority. Set! tting oye = 





dification either from taste or fashion. Notwithstandi: 
trivial points difference between Mr. *"Hay's views snd our 
own, we have derived ee atest pigteuee from the perusal of 


bs a wer s. They are a and even 
opinions and views are distinctly breaght before 


ée 
the reader and ,— with that modesty = hich characterizes 
which i ruth."’— Edinburgh 





genius, and tha' 
Setohen 1843. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edi 
am 
London. as s, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, 











CHILLES BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 46, Moorgate-street. 
Loan: of Lite 4 to Policy Holders. 
Every description of Life Assurance may be effected, upon a 
either with or Jithout participation 


in 
Eien for Lo ne pane or Widows, and tnpenediate or de- 
ferred — “> » Granted upon fair ape equitable t 
Loans m ained on personal or other security’ by indi- 
viduals pa- 0s their lives with this Association. 
s taken on ves of Master Mariners and Passe’ 
by sea, either for the whole term of hs, a the voyage. 


WARD GIL 
‘7 ion, may obtained 


and every other 
by roomie nat the Offices, No. 46, Moorgate-street, City, 








NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURAN CESOCIETY, 
1, KING _WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON, 
Directors—Sir Henry Willock, K.L. S. Chairman. 
oar Ra. Armestrene, | Willicen Kilburn, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Sir Armstrong, iam urn, 
B. K, Ss. - ancis Macnaghten, Esq. 
Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
gus ti +, Hea. Robert Saunders. 
Charles Das! , Esq. | James Duncan “Thomson, Esq * 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe: Esa. Capt. Samuel Thornton, itn 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M. 


‘Solicitor—William H. Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George cota) te . “ 
_Th iple adopted by the Universa fe Assurance 
ont canes! valeaton of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of three-fourths of the profits among tee ap ty ,is I -_ 7 
to at advantages; especially to those pa: 
va to tppropriate their ‘ SOpertion of profit to the reduction of 
future premium 
The following “table will m4 the result of the last division of 
rofits, as Ly on the 10th of May, 1843, to all persons who 
Bad d on that day paid six annual premiums :— 





= ey 
when Date of Sum Original | nnual 
row Policy, | Assured, | Premium, ean 
issued. | yy 
20 £1,000 | £19 6 8| £913 4 
?. fore Nc 1,000 2484) 1242 
40 before 10tb}  y"o09 =e | 2 4 2 
Or ty> | 1,000 4215 0| 217 6 
a 4 1,000 6611 8| 33 510 


DAVID JONES, Actuary. _ 


W ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


49, Parliament-street, Westminster. —Capital 500, 


Henry Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq. Fanses Hunt, Esq. 
Thos. Se wony te a. j Boa J Sam Arscott Lethbridge, Esa . 
os. Somers Cocks, jun. Edmand Lucas, 

George Henry ~4 George Te ‘Paltock, Esq. 
William Evans, Esq. James Seaner. » Esa. 
William_Freeman, John Bazley White, ea 
Francis Fuller, La Joseph Carter Wood, Es 

hart, my 


Joseph Henry G wre 
Physician—W illiam Bichs: Basham, M.D. 
Surgeons hiheed Leggatt, ; George D. ies, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. s, Biddulph & Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. J. L. Kent and J. C. Lethbridge. 
The leading features of this Society are— ° 
he very moderate Rate of am when viewed as com- 
bined with t security to the 
The advantage to the /Assarers “(by Table 2) of becoming en- 
titled to three-fourths of the profits. 
@ assurance of a omnia 5 poe. 
The facility for securing d. ia 
The allowance of half the ye Premium to remain unpai' 














for seven years, 


and 
T e Assured on 
eX ye to ediate 8 deferred y_Anouiit, are 
oranlibers Goomeaien ole all me Professional AL ® 
Agents introducing 


ARD fete oh RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
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CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No, 34 Bridge-street.1 Blackfriars, London : established 1823. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 3 William IV. 
Lower Rates of Premium than those of ony other office that 
title ee assured to participate in the profi 
rhe bo s declared it in 1834 amounted upon an average to 16l. 
Ay a nthe premiums then paid ; and in 1839 a second bonus 
= declared, amounting on the average Lat = per cent. on the 
)- ‘miums paid during the preceding five 
Prrospectuses and other particulars may be obtained at the 
Office, between the in'the of oom and four, 4 Ln be forwarded 
in the country, on application. 
to persons resident in (14 IPBELL JAMES DOWNER, See. 


ELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 
P 70, Lombard-street, = i Charing-cross.—Established 





twood, Esq. M re Sir “W. Heygate, Bart. 
teste hak Pits. | Kirknia n D. Hodgson, Esa. 
fenshew Lawrence, E 
Fe “Petty Muspratt, E: 


. F.R.S. . 
Wiliam am Coit Hoes George Shum Storey, “1 


Sir William Curtis, jart. 
C, Hampden Turner, 
William Par sq: M.D. F.R.S. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
_ The Plan f eo Office will be found to comprise all the Solid 





ave the option ¥ insuring upon the Return or Non- 
pierone have and the Tables, which include Ascending and 
Descending Scales of Cyetem, have been framed to suit the 
convenience of all part 
The Rates have recently been redaced agreeably to the most 
approved calculations; they are also verified by the experi- 
ence of the Office during Forty Years, and are as low as consistent 
with safety ; those afepted to the RETURN SYSTEM entitle 
its assured to an equitable participation in the surplus premium, 
according to the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus. 
The Assured under both Systems will possess the guarantee of 
alarge pAip-up Capital, and the further security of a respon- 
sible body of _—. without being exposed to the liabili- 
ties of partnershi 
es are urchased on liberal terms when the object of an 
— ected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-money. 
Prospectuses and every information obtained on application at 
the Oflices as are. or to the A Rooms Ki Company appointed 
City and principal Town in the Kin 
in every City Pp fret eaeor: ical 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Division of Profits among the Assured, 
Honorary Presidents. 


assurance is e 








of Errol Jarl Som 
part of Courto | Lord Viscount Falkland 
Earl Leven oad "Melville | Lord Elphinstone 
Earl f Norbury Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair 


Directors—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham . Esq. 
| ay Blair Avarne, Esq. /|F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
"nae Boyd, Bea. Acsit.|John Ritchie. Bag, 
Lennox oy! ssist.|John Ritchie, 
F. H. Th 3 


Resident omso! 
Charles Downes, Esq. 
Secretary—Patrick Maciatuve, Hox 
This Company, rary natt by Act of liament, affords the 
most perfect security in. an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
at ome which has attended it since its commencement in 
fist. In 1841, the Company ¢ pone iy addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and a! i. per cent. 
r annum, from the date of the policies to those es wh 
faa insured with profits. The premiums, nevertheless, are on 
the most moderate scale, and only a moiety need be paid for the 
first five years, where the Insurance is for li 


THE ATHENAUM 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURE 
EDIVAL, INVALID, and GENERAL } "LIFE 
ce 25,, Rall Mall, Londen. Capital 500, This 
Office is ey with very accurately constrac ted Tried by 
which it can Assure ased Lives on Equitable Terms. In- 
creased Annuities granted on unsound Lives, the amount varying 
with the particular disease. Members of ~eneumptive Families 
assured at Equitable Rates. as granted personal se- 
curity. F.  NEISON, Actuary. _ 
ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES —Thaxe 
beautiful jactusmemte are peculiarly adapted for military 
gentlemen, tourists, &c. Their exceeding ility, measuring 
Only 3} inches when closed, and their admirable performance 
(showing distinctly jeptier’s moons), have given the greatest 
satisfaction. The price. sent by post for ls.—To be had of 
the Maker, J. DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 
A. M. PERKINS’S PATENT HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING. 
‘OR the bay operation of the above Plan, 











refere e made to the British Meson, the 
Chapels Royal, ‘Wintsbail and St. James's, Hermes rough House, 
and Whitley ast, the residences of Her Majesty the Queen 


Jowager, his ce the Archbishop o' ———— % Palaces at 
Lambeth and Addington ; bis Grace the Beaufort’s at 
Badminton; his Grace the Duke of Wellin ten’ 's sat Strath field- 
saye; his Grace the Duke of Hamilton's Palace at Hamilton; 
the Lord Chancellor's and Vice-Chancellor’s Courts at West- 
minster and Lincoln's Inn; the Insolvent Debtors Court ; the 
Old Bailey Sessions House; School of Design and Tithe Com- 
missioners’ ces, Somerset House; Register of Designs and 
Record-office ;_Lincoln’s-inn_ and Gray's-inn Chape Inner 
Temple Hall ; Count ty Fire Office ; Register Office and Justiciary 
Courts, Edinburgh; arles Babbage’s 's, Esq. Dorset-street, Man- 
chester-square ; and many other Private Residences, Public 
Buildings. Churches, Hospitals, Lunatic Le ow 4 Union Poor 
Houses, Prisons, Hothouses, Conservatories, &c. 
Manufactory, No. 6, Francis street, Gray ioten-roed. 


AMPS._PERRY’S IMPROVED RING- 

LAMP (registered per Act 6 and 7 Vict.) possesses the 
following great and uliar advantages. Every part of the 
interior can be thoroughly cleansed, so essential to the burning 
wellof either sperm or (especially) common oil. A deficiency 
of oil can_ be ascertained, while the lamp is burning, by merely 
pushing the ivory steds; and fresh oil sapelied. without risk of 
spilling i it over the table, &c. Sold (with or without the pedes- 
tals) by Perry & Co. Lamp and Lustre-makers to the Queen, 72, 
New Bond-street. 

TO THE CLERGY AND CHURCHWARDENS. : 
Lo Subscriber respectfully intimates that he is 

now able to execute orders for Altar Cloths, Communion 
Linen, Surplices, and Ecclesiastical Carpets. exactly copied 
from ancient examples, and suited in_ material and price for 
Village Churches, at one day's notice. Parcels free to London, 
Birmingham, rk, and Liverpool.—Altar Cloths of Velvet, 
with E pry in Gold, prepared to order in fourteen days.— 
Specimens at No. 13, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 

GILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire. 


HE RESPIRATOR.—Wituiiram Jackson, 
City Agent (Successor to the late George Butler), solicits 
— ction of his complete assortment of these s poilosophical 
eminently useful Instruments for protecti 
PD flordin an easy respiration to those Nrvaltas te to whom the 
breathing of cold air is and i A Circular, 
descriptive of the various kinds and their uses, together with 
Har rg on the ay ad of the — a. may ne had gratis 
a spen: is! 
LAY ieenel hes D. ee” pecvemeansnanmenntes 


ATENT CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES 
and Rg 8 .—E. J. DENT (by special Sy sy 


























fe. 

The amount of bonus added to policies since the 
mantel the Company in March, 1834, tothe 3ist Dec. 1840, is as 
follows : 


Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
£1000 6 Years 10 Months £136 13 4 
1000 4 Years 80 0 0 
1000 3 Years 60 0 0 
1000 1 Year 2000 


Every information will be eierded Ly application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edwar <hr d E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. s.. eteriee, oo-peece, Fs Pall Ma Mall, London. 

homson, Su Timer Noes Berners-street, 
attends ry tee OMtice daily, eset ‘half-past'2 
HE DISSENTERS’ and GEN ERAL LIFE 
and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1837. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 3 Vic. c. 20., 62, King 
bone — Tet London Bridge, London ; 21, St. David-street, 
inburg 6, King-street, Queen-square, Bristol; and 
— s rial! Plain, Norwich.—Capital, One Million. 
Trustees and Directors. 





George Bousfield, Esq. Thomas Piper, Esq. 

Thomas Challis, Esq. & Ald. | Sir John Pirie, Bart. and Ald. 
Sir J. Easthope, Bart. M.P. Thomas . engeon » Esq. 
Peter Ellis, foward & h. Esq. 


mit 
P. Villiers, M.P. 
Tr, Esq. pao W ilks, Esq. 

Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. Edward Wilson, Esq. 

At the annual meeting i in May last, not only was an increased 
dividend to Drop rietors announced on the capital advanced by 
them for public protection against contingencies, but to life- 
assurers, under Table No. II., a bonus of 12 per cent. on the 
gross premiums paid was ‘declared, with a further bonus of 10} 
per cent. to ministerial assurers, making to such of them as 
pore Fo pol on the terme of Table No. II. a total bonus of no 

ess than 

The following | ist a brief summary of the distinctive features of 
we Sompany :— 

. One-tenth of the entire profits is appropriated, by the Deed 
of Settlement, to reducing the premiums, payable for insuring 
the lives of dissenting and methodist ministers, or in other ways 
similarly beneficial to their femiliee. 

2. Certificates of age and character, and of the amount of loss, 
-} cae com, irom clergymen and churchwardens not required, 

y man 

3. A table bE Promina for policies, payable at the age of sixty, 
suitable to the case case of Nai or of other pro- 
eeslonal pe 

. The lowest rates of premium consistent with security, and 
the payment of policies, guarant by a capital of one million. 

5. Two les of premiums, the one giving an interest in the 
Droits of the Company to the life assurers. 
oon facility give sii on moderate terms, to persons going 
beyond J reser! limits of their policy. 

may be paid either Saeeetin, half-yearly, or 
oman “y a limited number of payments, or in one sum. 

8. Loans advanced on policies of the value o' 

9. All claims payable three months after satisfactory proof of 
death ; or earlier, on deduction of nt. 

10. No entrance-fee 

bans, » are granted. on equitable terms, to life assurers on 
ay | interests jand on real or satisfacto: securit 

wance to solicitors, ourvevers, auctioneers, and 
ous in town, andcountry. By order of 
THOMAS PRICE, Sec, 


Joseph Fletcher, Esq. 








W: and Clock Maker to the een and 
H.R. H. Prince Alberts Fespoctier Pilz, solicits | an inspection of his 
extensive assortment of » which have 
been made to meet Ue Gnaak of the geblic at the present 
season.—82, Strand, and 33, Cockspur-stree' 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 
meter Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty, esta- 
blished 33 years. W. 3 Son have removed to 74, a 
where t! ep will enable th = pores 
ally to pode nd their workmen. An vextensive Stock, ished 
with the utmost care, and at the lowest possible prices con- 
detent with maintaining their reputation supports uring so 
ars for the Greet work ; epeiating MPENSATED 
DUPLEX and LEVER WATCHES, on sede of their 
Chronometers, to which Government pA the prizes three 
and 
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E. WOLFF & SON'S newly-invented MATHE- 
BaTwaL PE -NCILS. for Mathematicians, Engineers, 
ured of Extra Nord Lead, and war- 

ranted to a a_very fine Point.—E. SON, in 
introducing their ixtre’ Hard Lead Pencils for Mathematical 
aod Architectural purposes, beg to draw attention to the advan- 
tages resulting from their adoption in preference to the ordi- 
nary Pencils. They are made of six distinct sizes, by which 
means they can be fitted to all instraments, and are so con- 
structed that each pencil may be cut in halves without waste, 
thus se and two Pencils, each of a length the most convenient 
for use, an re the Giicalties existing w respect to 
the o wz penal. — SON have aes Half-round 
Pencils oultab. for the Spring Bow instrument, thus vaprentiog 
the necessity of dividing the Pe eae own the centre. They 
also manufactured of extremely ha’ 





ead, of the finest 4 Ang 


lity, which will retain a very fine point, and give a clear, even, 


PATTERN OF SIZES. 
3 a 


and distinct line. 





#,° May be had of most respectable Stationers, and of the 
Manufacturers, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London 
olff & Son are desirous of opening an Agency with respect 
able Country B an 
A Sample of each Size will be sent by ‘post to any part of the 
Kingdom on receipt of postage stamps equal to the amount. 


LYPHOGRAPHY, or ENGRAVED 
DRAWING ; cheap substitute for Wood Engraving. By 
the use of which clever Artists, capable of getting up superior 
and original Costgns suitable for Book Leet may obtain 
immediate and profitable employment.—Apply personally to 
the Patentee, at 103, Newgate-street, London, any morning 
before 10 o'cloc 
A small Pamphlet, called GLY PHOGRAPHY, contain- 
ing fuil pin Aa, for the use of Artists and Amateurs, may 
ad of the Patentee, price ls. 6¢.; or be sent post-free to any 
part od Kingdom on receipt of 2s., or postage stamps to that 
amoun 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 
gre Cg | improved, and do not require soufing j they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No iw or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. per lb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 21}, Bread-street, City; and at the 
Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, C' hristchurch. Surrey. 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES,—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the moet effectual 
and er manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of vey ‘usual time, and incapable of injuring the fines: 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable un! bleach 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hai 
Brushes, of improved graduated and powerful friction. * Velvet 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
he Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, yaar. and durability, by means of direct 
ith all interme jate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, | securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna es ponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole “Establishment, 
ford-street, one door from, Holles- 
Ounlen “Graase of the words * 
by some houses. 


LLNUTTS'} Fl RUIT LOZENGES, forCong hs, 
Sore Throats, &c. ely 
from the ILACK CORRANT: —In the above preparation the 
acidity ofthe Black Currant alone is introduced, and that in the 
highest degree of concentration. ome Lozen nges may therefore 
be strongly recommended (even the most delicate 
constitutions), in the above goncieints, as they tend to allay in- 
ly to pro pomete s ep expectoration, 
fyelie speakers and singers will find th peculiar service. 
They have been also remarkably useful i = s of the Influenza. 
rhe annually increasing sale for the last 30 years of this article, 
notwithstanding the numerous attempts to a it, will suf- 
ficiently prove its decided superiority to all o pre Tetiene 
of a simi a tion .— reful to ask for co ab UTTS’ 
ly LOZEN: * prepared only by the Propeistors, Aliant 
Son, Gnanpaiveet. Portsea.—Sold in boxes, at 1s. Id. each, by 

aw Patent Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom 














* From Metealfe's y "adopted 








to persons 0 











xe ars in succession. The ached Lever 
Vateches toe loca, of the “eagle and most elegant patterns. 
Marine an Chronometers with long and accurate rates, 
also a large ssiogtion of second-hand Chronometers and Watches 
by the most summons makers. Superior workmen are employed 
on the n the department, for English and 
foreign “work. “w cheter & Son, 74, Cornhill. 


OLFF & SON'S CRETA LAVIS, or PER- 
MANENT DRAWING CHALK. in various Colours. 
E. Woure & Son to apprise Artists and Amateurs that 
they have. b yt the introduction — great improvements in their 
CRETA IS, enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 
ans al effects can now be produced equal to water-colour 
drawings, without the use of water or any other fluid, the -. 
rious colours blendi tenster with perfect barmony, beau 
and richness. It can be cut to a fine point and is thus hers fi} 
giving a very delicate outline. For sketc ra nature, the 
rat advantages resulting from the ‘adopt ion of the CRETA 
ZEVIS must seviees, as without the use of water, eae. 
brushes, &c. all the vastous tints can be obtained with a truth- 
fulness that cannot —thus superseding every other 
method in general use. he drawings may carried in a 
i safety, as, unlike other crayons, they will neither 
rub off, nor suffer inj by coming in contact with the usual 
contents - & portfolio. he CRETA LAEVIS will not be ote 
by heat e of climate. Specimens may be seen at the 
Pelpteckale Institution, Regent-street; Royal Adelaide Gal- 
aa a b= respectable Stationers. wheve the CRETA 
LEVIS in sets of twelve, eighteen, twenty-four, 
and hinty-ate, ben or without boxes, 
Instructions for Use.—In order to produce the delicate shades, 
the chalk —y be cut to a fine point, and worked very lightly 
on the r, blending the coleges until the required tint be 
obtain Phe deep eedes mere a hee require a broader point and 
increased preseure-< —Bristo! Crayon Paper, or, in fact. 
red to ith a fre A Gurface, but not g ~~ are well 
ody a for the « caEs 


r & So Pas a their new plnveuted 
SKETCHING PENC 


or Permanent Black C 
very black, for foreground ; B, middle tint; N, —- ‘unt 











od distance. These Pencils are res adapted for sketch- 
ng heads and landsca pes. gad Lg ca) Ted of ae beau- 
tifal effect with very ogee adhesive quality, 
the drawings wey be at fear of injury. 
The method of the is taught LB Mr. 
. H. Kearney, Mem poe he New Water-Calour Soc 


*4* Wolff Gun LY are A, ~~ ing an aagucy egncy with 


the ssovec-Manufectory, 23, os, Churck-atreet, Spitalie elds. 








rNHE NURSERY.—The care of the HAIR in 
Infants and Young moot is, with inexperienced Mothers 
and Nurses, too little © mistake can be more in: 


e seeds of strength or weakness are 
the majority of the fine flowing ri 
: of after years, are traceable to this ear 7 


continue with i a ty. 
laid in the Nurser; 
ae oF bald he 


"OLDRIDGE'S BALM of COLUMBIA, long celebrated for its 
al and invigorating qualities, in promoting and restoring the 
eouth ofthe Hair, is peculiarly fitted (applied according to the 
popes directions) for application during the seuser years of 
nfancy and ; and no nursery, where personal ad- 
vantages are held in any estimation, shou id be without it. Price 
3s. *. per le. No other prices are genuine, 
Ask for Oidridge’ 's bce. 1, Wellington-street, Strand. 


HARPE’S SOLUBLE QUININE DENTI- 
FRICE. Recommended and used by the Facunry, for 
preserving the TEETH to the latest possible peri e al 
vantages of this traly scientific reparation arise from its hold- 
ing, in a state of 1 properties of Bark 
and Myrrh, which, by a chomien! combination, known only to 
the proprietor, are rendered instantly soluble in the juices of 
the mouth; at the same time, *% a erfectly free from aci 
ts astringent ba ualities it pre- 
ea ith iy. rr} 








or any pernicious ingredients. 
vents decay, eradicates scurvy, bya by ay 
of the gums, prevents their separation from 
subject to bleeding, gives, in most cases, immediate oan 
tinued use, permanent re’ relief. It is strikingly beneficial ina see 
tions of the mouth, the result of a mercurial or medicinal course ; 
pod, when subject to tenderness of the gums arising from cold 
its use is a positive preventive of fature attacks. e virtue of 
this celebrated . a in cleansing. my = | pa ae | 
and speedily giving a beautiful whiteness to the teeth, 
as sweetness to the b reath, is unrivalled by any other Tooth 
Powder, whilst its refreshing nlitee imparts an agreeable sensa- 
tion to the most Siccrininatiog palate. 

Be careful to observe the Proprietor’ + Signature on the Govern- 
ment stamp.—Pre and sold by G SHARPE, Chemist, 
Is) n-green, London. To be Caer of all respevcta! 
M e Venders, in boxes at ls. 9d. and 2s. 9d. each; ai 
hrough the following Agents :—Sanger, Tso, “ Oxford-stree 3 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Hannay & Co. ~ Oxford-street ; Ed- 

wards, 67, St. Paul's Gy & Sons, os | P< 
don-street ; Sutton are! 10, Bow * Gourchyard and J. D. Best, 
14, Grosvenor-street 

+B, Orders by post immediately ly attended to, 
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Neto Works and Neto BHditions 


PUBLISHED BY 


JACKSON AND WALFORD, 
18, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 


POCOOE DOL POIPLED DEL OL OOD 


AN ESSAY ON THE PROFESSION OF 
PERSONAL RELIGIOUS CONVICTION, 


And upon the SEPARATION of CHURCH and STATE, con- 
sidered with reference to the Fulfilment of that Duty. By Pro- 
fessor A. VINE T, of Lausanne. ‘lranslated from the French 
by CHAS. ‘THEODORE JONES. Royal I2mo. 9s. cloth. 


THE AGE OF GREAT CITIES; 
Or, Modern Civilization viewed in its Relation to Intelligence. 
Morals, and Religion. By ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. Royal 
l2mo, 7s. 6d. cloth. Second Edition. 


LETTERS ON PURITANISM AND 
NONCONFORMITY. 
By SIR JOHN BICKERTON WILLIAMS, Knt. L.L.D. F.S.A 


Author of ‘ Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Writings of 
Sir Matthew Hale, Knt.’ Fcap. 8vo. 3s, 6d. cloth. 








AN ANALYTICAL AND COMPARATIVE 
VIEW OF ALL RELIGIONS 
NOW EXTANT AMONG MANKIND: 

With their Internal Diversities of Creed and Profession. By 


JOSIAH CONDER, Author of *’The Modern Traveller,’ &c. 
Svo. 14s. cloth. 


SERMONS BY THE LATE R. S. McALL, 
L.L 





Preached in the Ordinary Course of his Ministry, and chiefl 
at Manchester. Printed uniformly with, and forming a Third 
Volume to, * Discourses on Special Occasions,’ 2 vols. 8vo., of 
which upwards of 3.000 copies were disposed of in a few months 
after publication, With a finely engraved Portrait by Wool- 
noth, 8vo, 12s. cloth, 


ON THE RELATION BETWEEN THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES 
AND SOME PARTS OF GEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


By JOHN PYE SMITH, D.D. F.R.S. and F.G.S. The Third 
Edition, with many Additions, fcap. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


By the same Author, 


FOUR DISCOURSES 
ON THE SACRIF' AND PI 
JFSUS CHRIS ; 
AND THE ATONEMENT AND NCE 
ACCRUING ;" : vis 
With Sepplementary Notes and fllustrations. Second Edition, 
enlarged, fcap, 8¥0. 6s. cloth, 





OOD OF 


Also, by the same Author, 


THE SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY TO THE 
MESSIAH ; 

An Inquiry with a View to a Satisfactory Determination of the 
Doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures concerning the Person 
of Christ. ‘Third Edition, much improved, and enlarged by a 
considerable increase of new matter, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. boards. 


A COMPANION TO THE ATLAS; 

Or, a Series of Geographical Tables on a new plan; forming a 
oocemete spetce of Geography for the Use of Schools. By 
EBENEZER MILLER, A.M. Second Edition, small folio, 
7s, 6d. half-bound, 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF Q.Q. 


By JANE TAYLOR, New Edition, feap. 8vo. 7s. cloth, with 
Vignette Title. 


MEMOIRS, CORRESPONDENCE, AND 
POETICAL REMAINS OF THE 
{LATE JANE TAYLOR, 

‘.J. au New Edition, feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG LADIES. 


By MRS. L. H.SIGOURNEY. New Edition, feap. 8vo. 4s, 6d. 
cloth, gilt edges. 


A WREATH FOR THE TOMB. 


An Essay and a Sermon on the Lessons taught by Sickness, 
with Extracts from Eminent Authors on Death and Eternity. 
By EDWARD HITCHCOCK, L.L.D. Second Edition, with a 
recommendatory Preface by DR. PYE SMITH. 
3s. éd. cloth. 














Feap. 8vo. 





MEMOIRS AND SELECT REMAINS OF 
THE REV. THOS. RAWSON TAYLOR, 


Late Classical Tutor at Airedale College, Yorkshire. Fcap. 8vo. 
with Portrait, 4s.6d. cloth, Second Edition, with an Introduction 
by JAMES MONTGOMERY, Esq. 


THE CONVALESCENT: 

Twelve Letters on Recovering from Sickness. By MRS. GIL- 
BERT, Author of * Hymns for Infant Schools,’ * {pmons for In- 
fant Minds,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, or 4s. silk, with gilt 

es, 


HOME EDUCATION. 
By the Author of * Natural History‘of Enthusiasm.’ Ta. vo. 
Fourth Edition, 6s. cloth, 





SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
50 LARGE STEEL PLATES. 
Now ready, demy 4to., in gorgeous regalia binding, 


LONDON INTERIORS: 


COSTUMES AND CEREMONIES. 


A GRAND NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
THE RELIGIOUS, REGAL, AND CIVIC SOLEMNITIES, 
PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS, + 
AND COMMERCIAL SCENES OF THE 
BRITISH CAPITAL; 


Beautifully Engraved on Steel, from. Drawings 
made expressly for this Work, 
BY COMMAND OF HER MAJESTY, 
AND WITH PERMISSION OF THE 


PROPRIETORS AND TRUSTEES OF TITE METRO- 
POLITAN EDIFICES. 
With Descriptions written by Official Authorities. 
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